









DECEMBER, 1942 
25 Cents 


Chis Year 
BUY BONDS 
FOR 

VICTORY 









Best of All for Christmas... 
GIVE U. S. WAR BONDS! 


OREMOST in the hearts of all Americans in the 
coming CHRISTMAS SEASON the words 


“PEACE ON EARTH” 


will ring a new and more inspiring significance. Our 
duty is clear and our unified efforts must be bent to the 
GREAT TASK OF TOTAL VICTORY! We must invest 
for lasting peace on this great Anniversary of our Faith. 


Here at Argus, though completely converted to the 
manufacture of war materials, we renew our pledge — 


“PEACE ON EARTH -AND GOOD WILL TO MEN” 
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INEX was especially designed for pro- 
fessional workers and critical advanced 

amateurs who want their negatives to show 

the result of the finest possible processing. 


HOW IT WORKS 

An entirely new developing agent in Finex 
extends the developing action deeper into 
the film emulsion. Clustering of silver par- 
ticles is reduced and a more even distribution 
of silver is achieved throughout the emulsion. 
The result is: fine grain! 

And Finex permits you to develop without 
loss of film speed. 


NO MIXING—NO FILTERING 
Finex is ready to use when you buy it. No 
dilution is necessary. The package shown at 
the top left contains a 16-oz. bottle of Finex 
developer, plus two 8-oz. bottles of re- 


FOR BETTER NEGATIVES 









plenisher. A graduated measuring cup and a 
24-page booklet on fine-grain processing are 
also included. With this package you can 
develop thirty B2-size rolls or thirty 36- 
exposure 35mm. films, or the equivalent. 
Cost: $2.75. As shown at the top right, you 
can also buy Finex in separate 32-oz. bottles 
($1.80), and 8-oz. bottles of replenisher 
($.75). For better negatives—try it! 





Agfa Ansco 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST 


A CENTURY OF SERVICE TO 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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‘Hhotot ra iy: 
Aotography Me 


brlicles. Depart, 


Air Bells 
Calling All Cameras Being Critical 
Camera Clicking Housewife Behind the Lens 
Christmas Cards with Masks Book Reviews 
Claudette Colbert—Camera Fan Camera Club News 


Constance Bannister, Photo Contest Calendar , 
Whirlwind Gadgets, Kinks and Short Cuts....... 


Dry Reduction for Better Prints Inside Hollywood 
Get Action in Your Movies More Fact Than Fancy ; 
Life History of a Barn Owl Family.... 72 Movies Photographers Should See... . 
Pat Fitzgerald by 6 Ace New Products 
Photographers 
Personalized Christmas Cards 
Photographs Teach Plane Assembly. . . Readers Snapped These 
Plan for Victory Salons and Exhibits 
The Last Word 
Cover by E. Carter Perkins, Baltimore 








NEXT MONTH IN MINICAM... 


THE OW! PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Who are the lensmen behind the exciting Government posters and news pictures you © 


see in magazines and newspapers? MINICAM pays tribute to the fine work being done by 


Palmer, Hollem, Bransby, Rosener, Liberman, Rittase and others, with pictures and publicity 


they have developed for the war effort. 


Make a developing slide rule, a method of adding “weather” in the darkroom, and 


hundreds of other helpful hints and ideas. . 
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PRIZE-WINNING 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


HIS beautiful 64-page booklet brings you the 

cream of the winners in recent contests and 
exhibits! Subjects include animals, birds, chil- 
dren, babies, nudes, industrial, landscape, still 
life, and action-news shots. Every one a prize- 
winner in its class! Beautiful reproductions, with 
captions giving complete data on camera, lens, 
filter, film, lighting conditions, expesure, devel- 
opment, etc. In addition,” Editor Morgan 
analyzes each print for its prize-winning quaii- 
ties, and gives you five essential rules to fol'ow 
for success in taking and submitting photos in 
prize contests. This booklet is a gold mine of 
interest and help for every photographer. Size 
51/4 by 8!/, inches. Get your copy at once. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, Inc. 


37 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SEND ONLY 


10¢ 


for this beautiful 
booklet of prize 
winning pictures 


with full technical 
data on how 
they were made 


EDITED BY 


WILLARD D. 
MORGAN 


Editor of The Complete Photographer; 
Co-Author of the Leica Manual 
Miniature Camera Work, Syncroflash 


Photography. 








MAIL THIS COUPON 
WITH A DIME 


National Educational Alliance, Inc. 
Dept. 12812, 37 West 47th St.. New York 


Yes, | want ‘60 Prize-Winning Photographs, and 
How They Were Made." | encloe a dime. 


Address 
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That's the aim of every camera user—and 
that's what you have with KIN-O-LUX 
MOVIE FILM. For the speed and latitude 
to “get the picture and the projection 
quality to “give” finer results provide a 
more complete enjoyment in motion pic- 
ture making — at prices lower than any 
other film of comparable quality. 


KIN-O-LUX 


MOVIE FILMS 


KIN-O-LUX GOLD SEAL KIN-O-LUX No. 3 
ndoor Only Indoor-Outdoor 
(No Outdoor Ratings) Weston 50; Tung .40 
Weston 100; Scheiner 26°; 
Scheiner 29° Tung .24 


KIN-O-LUX No. 2 
Outdoor 
Weston 12; 
Scheiner 20° 


KIN-O-LUX No. | 
Outdoor 
Weston 8; 

Scheiner 18° 


Go to your dealer today, Ask for KIN-O- 
LUX FILMS in the size and footage you 
require. They are still available. If your 
dealer cannot supply you (the demand 
grows greater every day) go to another 
nearby dealer or write directly to us. 


KIN-O-LUX, Inc. 


Dept. Mi2 + 105W.40St. © NEW YORK CITY 








Fence Jumper 
Sirs: 
Have a good look at this action shot. 


You see the idea? This fellow’s fit and feel- 
ing fine, through having consumed a much- | 


advertised product. 


Obviously, a normal human being cannot leap 4 


over such a high gate, especially when carrying 


a bag and umbrella. And yet I depicted this, 4 
and made it appear possible by means of the ~ 
camera. I was unable to obtain the services of | 


an athlete, and had to act as the model myself, = 


At 55 years, I could not see myself jumping over 5 


a five-foot gate. 


Like many things which are obvious when 
explained, the making of the picture was really 
a very simple matter. 
means of a pair of steps, to the top of the gate 


where I remained precariously balanced with a 


the bag and umbrella. My wife removed the 


I simply climbed, by © 


steps from the angle of view. She then took 


up her position with the camera. 
slightly into the air. She made the exposure,” 


Reading, Berks., 
England. 


“They Are Buying" Ss 
Sirs: a 


Ed Wolff & Associates, 428 Taylor Building,» 


I leaped “7 


which was 1/400 at f8 on rapid film. z . 
CLARENCE PONTING. 








Receives the cbumy --Navy “E*’ Guard 


“On LEADERSHIP tests the responsibility 
for getting things done.” 


Only short months ago, the instrument goal in 
this mechanized war seemed unattainable. In al- 
most unbelievable quantities instruments were 
needed for our huge plane program—for a two- 
ocean navy—for tanks, guns and walkie-talkies— 
for our arsenals and factories—and for countless 
new devices of war. 


To approach this goal meant far more at 
WESTON than the mere addition of factory and 
laboratory equipment, and the usual worker- 
training program. It meant imparting to un- 
trained hands the skill and instrument sense 


which ordinarily takes years to acquire. For it’s - 
this rare instrument sense, backing up sound en- 
gineering, which has been responsible for 
WESTON’s continued leadership. 


This “E” award to the workers at WESTON — 
the first to any group in this specialized field — 
means recognition of their efforts in striving to 
attain the goal in numbers, while never relin- 
quishing the WESTON quality ideal. 


And to our courageous fighting men every- 
where, it conveys the assurance that they can 
depend on the men and women at WESTON to 
continue furnishing the essential instruments in 
ever-increasing quantities...until victory is won. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION, NEWARK, N. J. 
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GET IT or give it for Christmas 


The new G-E Exposure-meter Man- 
ual is packed with “practical stuff” 
that you can use every time you take, 
print, or enlarge a picture. Contains 
97 pages of answers to puzzling ex- 
posure-meter problems—all up to 
date, all authoritative, all checked 
by the G-E Photo Data Service 


Bureau. 
Here's only a partial list 
of the contents 


Exposure of color film 

How exposure affects the picture 

Subject and color brightness 

Reflected-light readings 

Incident-light readings 

Technical explanation of exposure problems 
Using the exposure meter as a light meter 
Using the meter in the darkroom 

Procedure in control printing 


65 helpful illustrations and 
i . Smart, sturdy, 
plastic binding. 


IT TELLS how to interpret exposure-meter read- 
ings to get better picture quality and the type 
of negative you want. 


IT EXPLAINS metered-flash shots—the new way 
to achieve background control and the desired 
emphasis on foreground subjects. 


IT OFFERS practical suggestions on balancing 
light to produce better color shots. 


Don’t be without this fund of exposure-meter 
information. You’l] get better picture results— 
more fun out of your picture making—and 
you'll make the most of your photo materials. 
Get this new book at your G-E photo dealer’s 
today. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


PRICE, $1.00—SOLD THROUGH PHOTO DEALERS ONLY 


GENERAL {% ELECTRIC 
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Rochester, N. Y., are interested in purchasing 
photographs for use in Wollensak advertising. 
Subjects may be child studies, dogs, or human 
interest pictures. Enlargements that have won 
some recognition and awards are wanted and 
the print should have been made and/or en- 
larged through a Wollensak lens. All submis- 
sions will be returned if not used. 
Henrietta S. FEESER. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Cine Developing Reels 

Sirs: 

Being a home movie fan, the article on home 
processing cf movie film in your October issue 
interested me very much. 

I had hoped you would offer some suggestions 
as to fastening the film onto the reel. Also, by 
what means do you intend to prevent the turns 
of film from overlapping during development? 
I also have constructed a home-made outfit, but 
I constructed mine from wood, with the excep- 
tion of the tray, which I made out of tin. I 
inserted small w:re brads into the wooden film 
holders to try to prevent the overlapping, but 
had very little success. I found that a 25-foot 
length of film will stretch at least 6 to 8 inches 
during development. I experienced quite a bit 
of difficulty trying to take up this slack during 
development. I tried fastening the film by 
means of rubber bands stretched out fully, but 
found that with the many turns of film, this 
only creates a tension on the last few turns and 


does not take the slack out of the middle of the 
roll. 
If you can help me with this problem, I 
would appreciate a reply in an early issue. 
Grorce W. JouHNson. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The processing of short lengths of film on 
small reels of the type shown in the article illus- 
trations offers no great difficulties from film 
stretch, but when longer lengths, say 25 or 50 
feet, are handled, some provisions must be made 
to take up the slack. Of course, the film will 
loosen perceptibly when handled in 15-foot 
lengths, but a rubber band at one or both ends 
will take up most of the slack. Careful handling 
will prevent overlapping of adjacent sections. 

As for fastening, there are numerous ways. 
A simple stunt is to attach two small metal 
hooks, such as those bent from paper clips, to 
rubber bands, which are in turn fastened to 
the reel rods The hooks are engaged in holes 
made with a paper punch near the ends of the 
film strip, and the bands are stretched an inch 
or more each when the film is wound on the 

. reel. Small metal 
springs could be 
substituted for 
the rubber and 
it is a good idea 
to make both 
the springs and 

hooks of some non-rusting material, such as 
brass. Perhaps your trouble with film stretch was 





Complete instructions are included in the Varigam 
Defender Dealers. 


ANY ONE DEGREE OF CONTRAST — OR ANY 
NUMBER OF CONTRASTS—IN THE ONE PAPER 


Tricky printing problems become amazingly simplified 
when you project your hard-to-print negatives upon 
Defender Varigam. Normal or weak, ‘‘contrasty’’ or 
unbalanced—no matter what exposure defects your neg- 
atives may have, Defender Varigam offers a remedy. 
With any sheet of Defender Varigam, and a set of 
Varigam Filters (obtainable in sets from Defender 
dealers) you can obtain any desired degree of contrast 
or, through proper dodging, any combination of contrasts. 
Book—15e at 
Paper sells at regular enlarging paper prices. 


Filters, $1.00 set of 5—$2.00 set of 10. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Defender 


“THE PAPER THAT GIVES COMPLETE CONTRAST CONTROL” 
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AMAZING 
NEW 
LOW 
COST 


Exclusive ineering advances 
make possible a previously un- 
"IiateTEee realized quality at this astonish- 
ingly low price. Automatic equip- 
ment of uncanny precision keeps 


R E i € cost low, eliminates human error 


Mietiee 12 judging negatives. 
Each Frame Separately Expos- 
ed with 1/100 Second Accurac 
| rarer ‘ra Red Ray Bath, plus pure, 
tered oe homed, glossier 
negatives. Films permanently protected 
by revolutionary Cryolyte Process. 36 
exposure rolls (except “Mercury”’), fine 
grain developed (Eastman DK-20) and 
e tobrilliant3 "x4 “glossy prints, 
90c. idge reloaded with Eastman 
Plus X, 35c. 18 exposure rolls, 550; 
reload, 20c. Films processed day receiv- 
ed. Credit for non-printing negatives. 
TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 
35 mm. Specialists 
Satisfying Thousands Monthly 
671 Brown St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ECHNIFINISH 


AMPLE PRINT 








FOR PRINTS 


P oe 3 — ‘ a Ss 
A FINE GIFT FOR A FRIEND OR YOURSELF 
A practical, usable album for snapshots up to 5x7”. 
Stands upright; lays flat when open, Plastic binding 
rings. Choice of scarlet, black, blue or sadd'e tan. 
With 30 black paper mounts $1.50 
With 12 double window acetate-covered mounts... .$2.75 
At Stores or Sent Direct Prepaid on Money-Back Trial. 
Free Catalog of Amfiles for reels, slides, etc. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX Co. 1631 Duane Bivd. 


Kankakee, lilinots 








Hundreds of Bargains Still Availablé 
Free illustrated catalog. crammed with hundreds or 
bargains. Lists everything photographic — still and 
movie cameras, equipment — at tremen- 
dous savings. Liberal trade-in allowances. Sati 

or your back. 10-day trial. Write 
your FREE copy —just out. Hurry! 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., ‘23 
230 Sewth Webesh Avenue, Chicage, MMineis 
[10] 





caused partly by the fact that the wet film did 
not slip as freely over a wooden reel as it 
would over metal. Most films won't stretch 
more than 6 or 8 inches in 25 feet. 


On reels having capacities of 60 to 75 feet, ‘. 


the way in which slack is overcome is by making 
one of the rods movable and providing it with 
springs or rubber bands. When the. film is 
being wound into position, the movable rod is tied 
down. Then, ; 

when the film 

is in position 

and the ends 

anchored by 

small battery 

clips or looped 

and stapled, 

the movable 

rod is un- 

locked. Out- 


ward pressure 


exerted by the springs or rubber bands tak: : 


up the slack. 


For keeping film from overlapping, some kind © 
of spacer is desirable, especially when more 
than 15 feet is being handled at a time. Pins” 
are often used. Some reels have rods on which | 


are spool-like spacers made of plastic, etc. When 
spacers are indicated, as 
small staples are useful. These 
are commonly sold for fasten- 


ing copper screen in frames — 


and are non-rusting. They 
could be positioned to parallel 


in a wooden reel, | 


the film edges and would be 4 


better than nails for two reasons: (1!) They 
have no sharp edges or protruding heads. 
(2) They present a greater area to the film 
edges and are easier to handle in the dark.—ED. 


Brilliant Example 
Sirs: 

The photograph on page 15 (effect of a 100 
pound bomb) was of great interest to Mayor 


La Guardia. Thank you for printing this bril- ¥ 


liant example of photography, illustrating one 
of the greatest hcrrors of war. 
Lester B. Stone, 


New York City. 


"You can get into troub'e with the F.B.I. for that q 4 


sort of thing, Mrs. Bascomb!" 


Executive Secretary to the Mayor. ~ 
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““PETER,”’ by Norman C. Ehike of Rhine- 
lander, isconsin. Notice the contrast, tone 
gradation and sharpness of detail in this prize- 
winning picture. Doesn't this appealing pho- 
ae exhibit results you’d like in your own 
enlargements? Norman Ehike writes, “‘I use a 
Wollensak f:4.5 Enlarging Velostigmat for all 
of my enlarging. With it I’ve made prints u 
to 22 x 28 inches from 21/4 x 244 negatives wi 

excellent results.’’ Improve your photography 
with a Wollensak. 





For Movies, Candid, Enlarging, Action, Stills 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL €O., nocnetren ny 
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SPARKLING EYES give lift to any portrait. Often the catchlights are in the wrong 
place or there are too many of them. Dry reduction can be used to place high- 
lights easier than with other reducticn or spotting processes. 





“DRY” REDUCTION FOR BETTER PRINTS 


BY DON - D. NIBBELIN KA,. 7 ee ee 





ADDING catchlights to the drab pair 
of eyes shown on the right created the 
interest centers of the upper print, 
and in turn the charming portrait 
shown on the facing page. 


EXT time you visit a. salon, 
N walk right up to some of those 

prints that “hit you right in 
the eye” when you enter the room. 
Choose one of Gustav Anderson’s bril- 
liant snow scenes, for instance. Study 
it from only a few inches away instead 
of staying back at your normal] viewing 
distance. 

Now, see anything unusual? If not, 
look again. Those highlights are spark- 
ling clear. No processing fog on them. 
That’s what helps to give the print its 
punch. Examine the planes of separa- 
tion closely too. Many of them seem to 
have been emphasized locally on the 
print. 

That beautiful print quality—how 
do they do it, you ask. Here’s a method 
of local print reduction which many 
exhibitors find useful. 

No matter how clever you are at 
dodging or other methods of projection 
control, all your dodging implements 
won’t help in emphasizing delicate 
cloud highlights or in bringing out 
small, yet important, shadow details. 
You’d have to have as many as nine 
hands to dodge all of these places at 
once. Why not let some print naturally 
and then take care of them at your 
leisure on the print? It’s much easier 


this way. Just buy enough chemicals 
at the local drug store to make the fol- 
lowing solutions, plus a small bottle 
(3-4 oz.) of methyl alcohol, and you 
will be all set. No need to get any more, 
as a little of this will go a long way. 
Here they are: 

Solution A 

Iodine 


Methy] Alcohol 

Stir until the iodine dissolves. 
Solution B 

Thiourea (Thiocarbamide) 40 gr. 


Water to make 1 oz. 

These are your stock solutions which 
will keep indefinitely. To use them, 
mix equal parts of A and B with an* 
equal part of methyl alcohol. An as- 
sortment of small brushes (the solutions 
won't affect the bristles)—or a bit of 
cotton wrapped around a stick, to serve 
in place of a brush—and a wad of cot- 
ton, will complete your inexpensive 
equipment—a small price to pay to 
obtain sparkling prints. 

The ‘advantage of the above reducer 
is that it is known as a “dry” reducer— 
so called because the print is worked 
on while in a dry state. Then too, the 
active reducer ingredients are dissolved 
in alcohol which has a tendency to 
evaporate rapidly—so much so that the 





A CAREFULLY made “straight” 
print. Notice how the shadow 
areas are blocked up, detracting 
from the pictorial value of the 
scene. 


AN IDENTICAL print that has 
been properly reduced. The 


shadows are now transparent, 
making a. beautifully balanced 
tonal relationship. 


IF YOUR PRINT looks like this 
after you’re through reducing, 
you should have stopped a long 
time before you did. Careful 
application of the reducer will 
prevent this from occuring. 





Se meg 





JUST PAINT the areas you wish to lighten 
with the print reducer and stop the action 
with the alcohol-saturated cotton. 


THE REDUCING equipment is very simple. 
A brush, a piece of cotton, methy] alcohol, 
and the reducer,~are~ the tools needed. 


print quickly becomes dry after each 
application of the solution. Therein 
lies the success of this particular 
method, as it allows exceedingly fine 
work to be done and without staining 
the print. Most other solutions for the 
same purpose are water soluble. When 
used on a damp print, as they must be, 
an annoying diffusion of the reducing 
solution to neighboring print areas 
takes place. 

Purists have no objections to the use 
of a filter in order to make tone rela- 
tionships in the sky more pleasing. Why 
not take up where the filter left off, 
and locally reduce the print? Say we 
wish to improve the roundness of a 
cloud. Our dry print is placed in a 
horizontal position and the prepared 
working solution is in a small glass be- 





side it. One of the brushes is dipped 
into the solution and carefully applied 
to the cloud area to be lightened. Since 
at this dilution the-reducer works fairly 
rapidly, we will not allow the tiny pool 
of solution to stand on the print for 
very long. Have ready a medium-size 
cotton pad and the stock alcohol bot- 
tle. Saturate the pad with the alcohol 
and quickly wipe it over the area just 
worked .with the brush. It’s better to 
take off the silver a little at a time 
so that the density removal may be 
more easily controlled, Now repeat the 
process cycle again of applying reducer 
and then wiping it away with the cot- 
ton pad containing the alcohol. 

When working up lighter print areas, 
such as a cloud highlight, be sure that 
you don’t over-reduce the whole cloud 








MAKE A “STRAIGHT” print, then careiull, 
analyze it, area by area, before starting 
the reduction process. A rough sketch 
made on tracing paper is a help. 


right down to the white paper base. 
Putting it mildly, that’s going a bit too 
far. The areas of least density are acted 
upon sooner than are the shadows 
where you can remove density in 
stronger applications of the reducing 
solution. If the density seems to go 
down a little too fast for accurate con- 
trol, try either one or a combination of 
both of these alternatives. (1) Do not 
wait quite so long to remove the re- 
ducer after each successive application ; 
or (2) dilute the working solution with 
another part of alcohol. In this way, 
areas can be more gradually taken 
down, light processing fog can be re- 
moved from the highlights, if present, 
and important lines can be delicately 
emphasized. 

This method of controlled local re- 
duction affords an excellent way of 
adding missing eye-catch-lights in por- 
traits. Often one sees catchlights that 


REDUCTION WAS used here, and the re- 
sults were not too happy. The shadow areas , 
needed reducing but not in large areas; 
this always creates an unnatural effect. 


have been put in with small daubs of 
white water-color paint, but it is apt to 
give a false appearance since the paint 
and the print surface have different 
light-scattering properties. To add the 
lights with the reducer gives them the 
proper “photographic” appearance. 
Just place a tiny drop of the solution in 
the desired place and-let the reducer 
eat the silver completely away. If you 
make the catchlights a trifle large or 
irregular, they may be easily spotted. 
Have you ever noticed how the in- 
clusion of a bright object helps to 
brighten up an otherwise dull scene? 
Local reduction often works the same 
way. Perhaps all that your few over- 
exposed prints need are a few lighter 
areas to save them from the ash can. 
After the print has been reduced to 
your satisfaction, it is placed in a bath 
of plain hypo and then washed in run- 
ning water for the usual time. END 





THE “STRAIGHT"™ print was carefully reduced in small trial areas. The finished 
print has beautifully transparent shadows and balanced tonal relationships. 





THIS is the first of a series of 
columns Arthur Brackman will do for 
MinicaM. As the managing editor of 
the Free-Lance Photographers’ Guild, 
218 East 44th Street, New York, he has 
some 2000 photographers throughout 
the country working on news and ad- 
vertising assignments. He knows pic- 
tures and he knows what pictures are 
selling. He thinks of photography as a 
tool for molding men’s minds and as a 
new form of creative expression, rather 
than as a method of filling white space 
and titillating the customers with cheese- 
cake and optical tricks.—Ed. 


IGURATIVELY this column 
‘crashes the cradle to a dive bom- 
ber’s lullaby. The text of my 
opening squib therefore will be the famous 
memorandum an industrial concern sent 
around to its think-men last month, “Jf 
it won’t help win the war forget about it.” 
As one who has been in the closest 
possible contact with the Army, the Signal 
Corps, the various Civilian Defense agen- 
cies, as well as editors, I should like to 
devote this first column to telling how you 
as a photographer can best help win the 
war. 
There are 7 ways to throw photo- 
graphic punches at Hirohito, but before 
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FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRA- 
PHERS' GUILD Managing 
Editor Arthur Brackman 
discusses a picture layout 
swith staff member Cor- 
poral Dick Hanley, now a 
photographer for Yank, the 


U. S. Army newspaper. 


listing them, I should like to mention a 
few things about morale which<I con- 
sider essential for a photographer in war- 
time to know. 

Photography helps morale, and morale 
wins war. 

Selective Service was not weaving daisy 
chains when it designated 92 jobs con- 
nected with morale-building as “critical” ; 
these hard-headed gentlemen know that 
without an uninterrupted flow of verbal, 
printed and pictorial information, it would 
be impossible to keep 130 million people 
intelligently and aggressively geared to 
strike the blows that are needed at the 
time they are needed in the place they 
are needed. 

These men know that President Roose- 
velt, Donald Nelson, and Joseph Byrnes 
can only issue orders. They know that 
success or failure of ‘those orders depends 


upon how successfully those orders are a 
sold to the American people. In that sell- ~ 


ing job they are almost completely de- 
pendent upon the radios, the newspapers, 
and the magazines of America. 


Even in Germany, where a Fuehrers ~ 
word is a command, a word-worker like 


Goebbels has to lie awake nights figuring 
out ways to sell the commands to the 
populace. How much more necessary it is 


in our democracy where every effective 
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step demands, not subservience, but the 
widespread voluntary cooperation that can 
come only when people are informed, 
persuaded and inspired. 


If you want to know what happens 
when a Government order fails to be sold 
to the people, look at Prohibition. 

On the morale-front, photographs are 
bullets: a photograph is a thousand words 
and the message it packs across can go 
right to the spine of a million Joe Doaks, 
inspiring them to buy War Bonds, enlist 
in the Navy, donate their blood, double 
their production in war plants, to squelch 
rumors, or to perform any of the other 
hundred tasks each of which is one more 
nail in Hirohito’s coffin just as surely as 
a two-ton bomb dropped on the Battle- 
ship Harikari. 


Six months ago, Bradley Smith, now an 
associate editor of Click Magazine, was 
in my office discussing picture-story possi- 
bilities when somebody mentioned a fami- 
ly of six people whose every member was 
engaged directly in war work. Brad and 
I thought we had a good idea, made a few 
inquiries and located the family. Brad 
took the photographs. Result: a smash 
picture story of great inspirational value 
showing mother in a Red Cross unit, 
father working in a war plant, daughter 
in a plane factory, one son in the army, 
another son in a ship-building plant, an- 
other son in the navy. 


The layout was used on four full pages 
of a magazine reaching a_ half-million 
people, getting across the message to each 
reader: “Go thou and do likewise.” 


That picture layout helped the war 
effort. How many enlistments it produced, 
how many women it inspired to join the 
Red Cross, the WAACS, or to go to work 
in war industry, nobody can tell, but any- 
body from Elmer Davis to the President 
himself will tell you that layouts like that 
are morale builders. 


It has been my contention that the 
heads of many of our war agencies them- 
selves have not yet awakened to the real 
war possibilities of photography, just as 





in the last war many leaders did not recog- 
nize the importance of the then newly- 
developed tank as a weapon until the war 
was over, 

The biggest bomb-shell that has yet 
fallen in the lap of those who tend to look 
upon photography as a minor aspect of 
the morale-building effort came last 
month when LIFE, a magazine created, 
promoted and maintained almost exclu- 
sively by photography, precipitated a near 
international crisis by making a criticism 
of Great Britain, which, if it had appeared 
in any other magazine, would hardly have 
been noticed. In other words, a publica- 
tion which photography created, has at- 
tained such power and influence that its 
capacity to affect the war effort is greater 
than hundreds of ordinary newspapers 
and magazines. 

To me, and to every photographer, the 
LIFE incident packs dynamite. It gives 
us the most concrete inkling we have yet 
had as to the potential power of photog- 
raphy, in winning the war by influenc- 
ing people. The question of whether Life’s 
attitude was wrong is beside the point. 

Keeping the above points in mind, there 
are 7 ways in which you as a photogra- 
pher can help win the war: 

(1) By watching your local newspaper, 
and keeping your eyes open for dramatic, 
inspirational picture story subjects that 
will help build morale, Brad Smith’s pic- 
ture story referred to previously, is a good 
example of what is needed. Such a story 
may be offered to your local newspaper 
first, or offered direct to a national maga- 
zine, to a hewspicture service such as the 
one I am affiliated with, or to the OWI. 

The photography on such stories must 
be of topnotch professional calibre, so 
don’t waste anybody’s time unless you 
know your onions. 

(2) By enlisting, or persuading other 
topnotch news photographers to enlist in 
the Army Signal Corps, or the photo- 
graphic branches of the Army, Navy, or 
Air Corps. You may write Col. M. E. 
Gillette, U. S. Signal Corps Photographic 
Center, 35th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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(3) By offering your services to your 
local Citizens’ Defense Corps. These units 
may require pictures for education, public 
morale, or recruiting air-raid wardens, 
aides, fire-watchers, etc. They also may 
require pictures of workers in war service 
campaigns such as meat conservation, car- 
sharing, salvage, child care, etc. 


T’ e same pictures taken for these units. 


should, if unusually good, be submitted to 
E. A. Sheridan, at the Office of Civilian 
Defense, DuPont Circle Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Candid action pictures are 
wanted, no posey static shots. Workers 
shown should at all times be identified by 
the proper arm-bands. 


(4) Take and plant in your local news- 
paper, inspirational pictures involving war 
stamp purchases, etc., for selling bonds ; 
inspirational pictures such as newsboys 
turning in half their earnings for war 
stamps, etc., are the type most effective. 
Duplicate prints should be sent to Ross 
Barrett, Jr., War Savings Staff, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for possible use in national 
publications. 

(5) The United States Department of 
Visual Services is seeking contacts with 
photographers everywhere who may have 
taken pictures in foreign countries in pre- 
vious years. Write for information to 
A. Seymour Houghton, Office of Stra- 
tegic Services Pictorial Records at 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

(6) Offer your services to anyone of a 
number of morale projects locally: taking 
identification pictures for the OCD, mak- 
ing record pictures of valuable museum 
exhibits, etc., for preservation in case of 


air raids, taking pictures showing correct — 
use of air-raid equipment, etc. A unique ~ 
morale plan was urged by Norris Hark- 7 
ness of the N. Y. Sun, in which he urged ~~ 
photographers to volunteer to take pic- ~ 
tures of families who wanted to send these ~ 


pictures to relatives in the armed forces. 

(7) You can help, finally, by observing 
a few negative precepts: Keep your 
camera away from industrial plants or 


other localities on the prohibited list. Don’t 
waste film. Don’t send abroad any pic- © 
tures that might contain useful geographic — 


information if an enemy captured it. 
If you want to place your photographic 


services to work in the war effort but are | 
unable, even after reading the foregoing, © 


to find a way in which you can serve, 


Minicam will be glad to help you through ~ 


this column. 


I am going to end on an optimistic | 
note. The War has sounded the death- | 
knell of what I like to call the balmy- 


swami school of photography as exempli- 


fied by Dr. Max Thorek of Chicago and | 
I think it now safe to say that the popu- | 
larity of heavily-shadowed prints of Hin- 7 


du kooch-dancers and Sudanese chippies 
is at an end. In place of the cloying 
phoniness and decadent effeteness of the 


Thorek* school has come a new bracing © 
candor and feeling for reality. Amateurs — 
who a year ago were still producing tid- 7 
bits made up of deep lights and shadows ~ 
and entitled “Odalisque,” “Greek God- — 
dess,” and “La Vignette” have cut out ~ 


that baloney and are today doing straight- 
forward, honest shots of wholesome sub- 
jects or better yet, subjects that help win 
the war. END 





LOOK AT a photograph of a hand holding 
a knife; the hand does not mean the hand 
alone, nor does the knife mean the knife 
alone, but together they express a new mean- 
ing by their inseparable unity. They express 
a situation pregnant with danger. If we take 
a similar photograph of a hand holding a knife 
and add only one more element, a loaf of 
bread, this picture will tell an entirely differ- 
ent story. These primitive examples reveal 
the key problem of photographic expression. 

The photographer must foresee the action of 


each element he selects, and be aware that 
all these actions depend upon each other. © 
The picture shown here is an experiment © 
with contrasting elements, to find out what © 
their resulting expression will be. The burnt © 
newspaper, it’s texture, shape and also its 
verbal message, stand for destruction. The V 
letter, the clarity and order of geometric pat-— 
tern, the crisp mechanical quality of the com- ~ 
pass, are constructive elements. The observer © 
sees their independent meanings no longer 


and draws his own conclusions. 
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"A SOLDIER'S LIFE IS TERRIBLE HARD," says Alice of A. A. Milne's, “When 
We Were Very Young." That was the day of the professional soldier. Today 
America has thrown open her arms to the soldiers of the allied nations 
These are the best of the pictures we've seen of soldiers enjoying themselves 


+ 


™ R.A.F. FLIERS were disappointed 

; in not finding cowboys in Terrell, © 

‘ x Texas, so under the able direction * 

ASS me of Vaughn Smith, cowboys and 

~ } ‘ epee «Cowgirls were assembled for a 

> 3 ; . tg dance. Here the R. A. F. boys 

Ve : . | Reregay are learning “Put Your Little 

Foot” and “Ten Pretty Girls”— 
great favorites in Texas. 


Top picture by Goro, bottom by Meisel. 
All photographs from Monkmeyer. 
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,* “MEET PRIVATE JONES.” 
The USO throws a party for 


rug-cutters. 
Photo by Statile. 


THE ALL-SOLDIER cast of 
“This is the Army” gets some 
dance instruction from the 


Sergeant. 
Photo by Fritz Henle. 


, PVT. DOOM has a light 
snack, to the amazement of 
his date, Dorothy Cleveland. 


Photo by Godsey. 





FRITZ HENLE took Pat Fitzgerald on the wall over by the river for his sky-background 
picture. He used his Rollei, with Pan film and no filter. “There is not much you have 
to tell Pat,” says Henle, “she is a real model and has a lot of grace.” 


ing discusion with Ralph Steiner, 

whose keen thoughts and biting 
words have more than once rolled in a 
flock of reader letters of protest and com- 
mendation after one of his articles ap- 
peared in 'MINICAM. 

“Photographers have lost their individu- 
ality. Advertising pictures look alike and 
news pictures look alike,” said Steiner. 
That isn’t so much the fault of the 
photographers as it is the art director’s 
and editor’s. After all, the photogra- 
pher has to sell his work and he must 
produce what the market wants. If an 
art director gives an assignment to Joe 


Si time ago we had an interest- 


Smith, an up and coming young photog- 
rapher, and says, ‘Make this look like a 
George Platt Lynes fashion shot,’ Joe is 
apt to see which side of the bread the but- 
ter is on and end up by shooting a poor 
imitation of Lynes’ work.” 

“There is only one photographer who 
kept his mental integrity intact under the 
impact of advertising and editorial plead- 
ings and brow-beatings,’ Steiner con- 
tinued, “That was Steichen. He told the 
art directors to go to hell. Artistically 
he has never been equaled and he was the 
victor for people clamored for his services. 
He was never typed or reduced to a bulb 

(Page 95, please) 














“FOR ME she is the sports girl,” says Andre de Dienes. He used a Graflex, 314x4% with 
a Zeiss Tessar 734 inch lens. Taken on Eastman Super XX, developed in Agfa 17 and 
printed on Defender Velour Black. The picture was taken in early afternoon sunlight. 











LUCIAN AIGNER saw Pat as the kind of girl one likes to settle down in front of the fire 
with—for a cup of tea. He says, “I caught her when she did not know that I was shoot- 
ing a picture . . . and she was lovely.” 
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VICTOR KEPLER, instructor at the School of Modern Photography, wanted her “drenched 
in the red brilliance of a harvest moon.” The girl that you took to the College Fall 


Dance, and then spent the time holding her hand on the balcony. 








ROY PINNEY thought she was the wholesome type who looked best out-of-doors—so he 
put her to work looking for a corn borer. He used a 4x5 Graflex Super Panchro Press 
Film, 1/100 sec. at f11, natural lighting. 

















.:taneous personality made him feel that she was a born actress, Apparently “" ages 
yreal hit with all the glamour-surfeited experts; their descriptions of her glow w 
adjectives. 





By JOHN W. GAFILL 


Drawings: Douglas Reinhart. 
Photos: Odie Monahan, Lake Placid, N. TY. 


FILM often succeeds by what 
A it forgets to show. Movies are 

in the language of the day, and 
that means that they have to have 
speed and action. 

In the period before the first world 
war, motion pictures attempted to show 
everything. Firemen rushing to the roof 
of a burning building were shown 
climbing endless stairways. A man 
homeward bound from work was filmed 
leaving his office, boarding a street car, 
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leaving the street car, etc. All these 
unimportant in-between steps bored 
audiences, wasted films and slowed up 
the story. Today, every unnecessary 
scene is eliminated. The pace is faster 
and the audience’s interest is main- 
tained. 

A doctor in a recent film travels to 
the aid of a dying friend. He goes from 
New York to the heart of China in 
four short scenes. (1) He is seen board- 
ing a ship in New York. (2) He is seen 
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THE SUBJECT matter being filmed determines the number of scenes which are shot to 
give the movies the right rhythm. A prize fight needs a series of rapidly changing 
















A PICTORIAL film will have more leisurely action and fewer scenes. The pace of the 
filming will be restful and give ample time to enjoy the beauty of the flowers and scenery. 





FIG. 2 




















IT RAINS . . . the story of a flood . . . opening 
with a bleak winter shot on the mountain top. 
Melting snow, spring rains ; the tempo increases 
and each scene becomes shorter. FIG. 3 


flying in a plane over China. (3) He is 
seen hastening forward across the desert 
on a camel. (4) He arrives on foot at 
the bedside of his friend. Dissolves merge 
these successive scenes. The doctor goes 
ten thousand miles in 40 feet of film, half 
a minute of screen time. 

To put action in your movies here are 








some basic points to consider when plan- 
ning, shooting, and editing your films: 
. How many scenes? 
. Setting the pace. 
. Build up. 
. Action and direction. 
. Follow through. 
. Moving the camera. 
- Smooth filming. 
. Symbolic scenes. 
. Important close-ups. 
10. Movement from and to the camera. 
11. Parallel action. 
12. The end. 


Be economical and specify only enough 
scenes to tell the story. Of course, what 
is being filmed and the detail required to 
show it have a good deal to do with the 
number of scenes, It will be filmed most 
forcefully if each scene is planned with 
definite action which advances the picture. 

The best guide to listing scenes is the 
pace or speed of action to be filmed. If 
the action is changing rapidly, more scenes 
and usually shorter scenes are necessary 
to follow it. In a boxing bout (Fig. 1) 
the pace is fast, “A right... a left... 
a jab to the heart . . . he’s down.” Here 
3 scenes are required to show what hap- 
pened. 

A scenic film has much slower action. 
It starts with a slow panorama of a tulip 
field in bloom, The camera reveals a Dutch 
couple (Fig. 2) walking between the rows. 
A second scene is closer to record them 
as they pause, bend over, and slowly 
select several large blooms. Two scenes are 
ample to introduce the picture, and follow 
the leisurely action. 

Let us consider another example. 

The pace of any sequence may be gradu- 
ally increased to achieve an emotional 
build-up. To accomplish this, specify more 
and shorter scenes as the action picks up 
in intensity. Build up was well handled 
in a recent film (Fig. 3) made for the 
Government by Pare Lorenz, “The River.” 

“It rains and the trickling streams of 
water go to join the river. More rain, 
faster flows the water over the eroded 
farm lands. The swollen river sweeps re- 
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lentlessly onward. The rain continues, and 
now the river, a mighty yellow flood perils § 
town and village. It spills over a dyke . . .” 
overflows a field . . . floats a farmhouse . . , 7 
rushes upon a town.” : 

The successively shorter phrases indicate © 
the length of scenes, and increased excite- 
ment. If sound is used the effect of the 
build up is intensified by also increasing 
the musical tempo. 1 

Action must be planned so it is con- 
tinuous from one scene to the next. The | 
scenes may be filmed miles apart, but on © 
the screen action should be continuous. 
A moving picture should have a definite 7 
pace, with the action finding its source 
in the opening scenes and flowing con- | 
tinuously through the picture; fast and 
flashing with many scene changes at the | 
rapids of excitement; slower with longer 
scenes during moments of narration. 

Many amateur films are distinguished by | 
their lack of continuous action. Fido en- 
ters a scene from the left and leaves on © 
the right side. That is alright. But in the © 
following scene he comes in on the right— 7 
showing he has gone in a semi-circle and © 
wandered back into the field in view— 7 
and sits down. This indefinite filming fails 
because it does not show continuous move- ~ 
ment in one direction. 

Have Fido enter the second scene on the 
left side and at the point where he left 
the first scene. Or, move back for a longer | 
shot that includes a part of the field of © 
view of the first scene. To continue his ~ 
progress in one direction he should make | 
a complete exit again on the right hand 7 
side. 

To film continuous action, the subject © 
should come in left and go out right, and = 
move diagonally (as a rule) across the 
screen. Of course, such continuous film- © 
ing is usually only possible for a few | 
scenes, and is much easier where the sub- | 
ject can be controlled. 

If you know the action can’t be 7 
“matched” from scene to scene, continue 
the left to right diagonal action (see Fig. — 
4) wherever you happen to be shooting, 
and join the scenes with a dissolve, wipe, 
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ACTION should be matched from scene to 
scene and usually move from left to right 
across the screen. 


TO CUSHION the jar of a direct reversal of 


action a dissolve or fade joins scenes. 


LEADING from the scene above into this one 
a “wipe” is the logical transition, and fore- 
tells the action FIG. 4 


or fade. If a dissolve, action should 
continue through it. 

The art of making an effective film 
is to take the action which may be 
compared to a piece of string, and cut 
it into separate pieces. No single scene 
should attempt to be a complete pic- 
ture or incident in itself. Yet, it is a 
clean cut piece of action, picked out 
and photographed. Let it be decisive 
and unmistakable. 

Continuity of action is maintained 
(Fig. 5) by having the actor start mov- 
ing before the required action for the 
scene and continue after he has per- 
formed it. Where a person or machine 
is going through some routine motior 
the same flow of action is achieved by 
exposing a foot or two of film at th 
start and end of the scene. The follow- 
through gives a vigorous continuous 
character to each scene, and the extra 
footage is useful in making effects, and 
editing. 

A steady camera is a sign of pro- 
fessional work, but there is a definite 
trend toward the moving camera in 
relation to the action. This movement 
may be in any direction, but is more 
often in or out. It is always steady. A 
dolly, boom, truck, or car are the means 
of moving the camera. 

The camera oftens opens a sequence 
by drawing back from a close shot of 
some significant object or action. A 
judge opens court (Fig. 6) the action 
proceeds from the close-up of the gavel, 
to the jury, the witnesses and the trial. 
A whip is thrown onto a desk and the " 
camera moves quickly back to reveal the 
thrower. Or, the camera.creeps im- 
mediately in from a medium shot to an 
intimate close-up. To narrow attention, 
to focus interest, the camera moves in, 
closer and closer. 

Plan a sequence of scenes so they can 
be filmed from various positions with- 
out stopping the camera. This is not 
contrary to the law of breaking up the 
action into separate scenes. The suc- 
cessive steps in action are filmed con- 





THE FILMING should be started before the 
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action takes place and continued after it is 


completed to give a smooth flow of action and follow-through. FIG. 5 


A SEQUENCE is opened by the significant 
action close-up. The action proceeds, and is 
enlarged by the camera moving back to take 
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in the full scene. FIG. 6 


FORGET the details! The story of the catching of that big fish can be shown best by 
three slight variations of each of the scenes shown above. That is the great ability of 


the film—to edit and eliminate. 


tinuously from various positions. The 
mobile camera permits this. This is an 
especially effective practice when film- 
ing in color. There are then no sharp 
changes in color from one scene to the 
next. Often a color sequence is com- 
plete without requiring any editing 
when it is removed from the camera. 

For smooth filming specify scenes in 
orderly arrangement: Long, “establish- 
ing shot”, medium shot, close shot. 


FIG. 7 
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Don’t jump back and forth between 
long views and close views such as: 
1. Close shot of feeding calf. 
2. Long shot of herd of cows. 
3. Close shot of herdsman. 
4. Long shot of dairy barns. 
5. Medium shot of herd mov- 
ing toward barns. 
Here the pace is uneven, the ar- 
rangement of scenes disorderly. The 
camera, so to speak, runs in and takes 
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a picture, then it runs back and takes an- 
other, To keep the arrangement of scenes 
straight, remember the camera is a specta- 
tor. A spectator would have first seen the 
herd from a distance. Interested, he would 
have come closer and noticed the nursing 
calf. He would have said “hello” to the 
herdsman. And leaving, he would have 
seen the cattle “on the move” to the barn. 
The camera is the eyes of the audience, 
and no audience likes to feel like a grass- 
hopper, jumping first here and then there. 

Many scenes can be eliminated by speci- 
fying symbolic. scenes. For example, the 
many hours of work and experiment re- 
quired to perfect a product for the market 
can be indicated by a few flashing scenes. 


1. Close shot of designer at work on 
drafting board. 

2. One drawing after another being 
thrown on pile. 

3. Engineer giving final approval 
with OK mark. 

The stock market crash of ’29 can be 
symbolized by the smashing of a stock 
ticker. A drought by the skull of a cow. 
A film biography of some member of a 
family could be made by showing symbolic 
heirlooms found in any attic. The biogra- 
phy opens with the opening of a trunk 
and removal of baby shoes. Then the 
turning pages of the family album show 
father as he grew older. Then are shown 
the trophy he won on the high school 
track team; his varsity sweater; diploma, 
and the first dollar he earned. Finally the 
watch presented to him in recognition of 
his great services to his firm. Anything 
that has been warmed by human contact 
may be used symbolically. 

While planning a film, it is well to be 
reminded again and again to show what is 
going on in closeup. Because he wishes to 
economize on film, or make a scene in- 
clude everything, the amateur may move 
back and film medium and long shots. 
These are necessary. They serve to establish 
the location of the action. However, unless 
close shots are also made these scenes leave 
the audience half satisfied. The close-up 
directs attention to important details. 


Close-ups convey feeling. After a me- 
dium shot of a tramp trudging along, 
specify a close-up of his feet slowly moving 
in shoes tied together with bits of string 
. . . that is poverty. In a medium shot of 
a clerk mixing a soda specify a close-up of 
soda water squirting into a glass, the mix- 
ture foaming up deliciously . . . that’s a 
chocolate soda. A close-up which is in- 
serted in a medium or long shot is called 
an “insert.” 

When a subject is going away from a 
place, show it leaving the camera; when 
it is coming to a place show it coming into 
the camera. 

A delivery truck is filmed leaving the 
store—going away from the camera. You 
may plan to pan with it as it turns the 
corner. A side view is made as it passes 
a street intersection. Out on the boulevard 
you move ahead to show it coming into 
the camera, and pan quickly to follow it 
speeding off down the street. Now take up 
your position near the building where 
the delivery is to be made, and film the 
truck drawing up to the curb. The driver 
dismounts and walks up the front walk 
past the camera. 

The camera positions indicated above 
are correct for filming subjects such as 
motorcars, tractors, ships, planes and trains 
which are leaving some place and arriving 
at a destination. 

It is often desirable to show the raw ma- 
terials for a product as they move away 
from the mine, farm or forest. Among 
your other shots “on location” make one 
with the material moving diagonally from 
background to foreground and out of the 
viewfinder. When the scenes are assembled, 
the ore, lumber, oil, wood, will be mov- 
ing in toward the factory. The next 
scenes will show the materials arriving, 
drawing in as it were to one focal point. 


A dramatic effect of an increasing num- 
ber of people converging on one place— 
a football field—the gates of a factory— 
or a park for a parade is produced by film- 
ing a succession of scenes, each including 
more and more people—all moving into 
the camera. The “build-up” is accom- 
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plished by drawing the camera away from 
the crowd a step at a time. Variety and 
smash is added by filming the crowds from 
a high building, then from an extremely 
low angle, as they stream into the lens. 

Parallel action may sometimes be se- 
cured by film editing alone. However, for 
the best effect, it should first be planned 
and the proper scenes specified. Parallel 
action means two lines of continuing action 
which go on simultaneously. This is shown 
by flashing scenes of action in one placc, 
then scenes of action in another place. 

The classic example is the scene in 
which the heroine struggles in the arms of 
the villian while the hero races to the 
rescue. In “The Good Earth,” Olan, 
the Chinese woman after being tramp'ed 
into unconsciousness by a hungry mob, 
regains her senses and finds a bag of 
jewels. Meanwhile, unknown to her, 2 
company of soldiers is shown approaching 
nearer and nearer. The audience waits 
breathlessly, fearful the soldiers will find 
and shoot her. Thus, the suspense is built 
up by showing first the soldiers, then Olan, 
until the moment of her capture. 

The same device may be used to show 
the activities of various members of the 
family. Father mows the lawn, while son 
Billy is seen escaping to the swimming holc. 
Sister tries her hand at candy making, 
while mother enjoys tea at a neighbors. 

Parallel action often serves in the be- 
ginning of a picture to show persons or 
things which will eventually meet. A few 
short scenes are sufficient to introduce the 
characters. The girl is seen on the farm 
feeding the chickens, riding horesback, es- 
tablishing her as an out-door girl. The 
hero is shown having his fingers manicured 
as he travels aboard a Deluxe train. This 
establishes him as effeminate. Thus inter- 


est is aroused as to what will happen | 


when these opposites mect. 

You will often find when planning to 
film that a number of operations go on 
simultaneously. These parallel operations 
may be introduced by wording a title “In 
the meantime . .” or “At the same 
time . . .” or simply “Meanwhile . . .” 
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A good ending is just as important as _ 


a good beginning. It leaves the audience 
with a smile, a thought, a feeling of com- 
pleteness. In a special purpose film the 
end should plant a seed that will sprout 
into the desired action. 

One type of ending sums up the points 
made in the film. This is sometimes done 
by double exposing a list of points over 
the final scenes. Another type rounds out 
a story with a demonstration—as dramatic 


as possible—to prove the simplicity of 7 


operating a diesel powered tractor a small 
boy performs all the necessary starting 
operations, then climbs into the seat and 
drives it away. In another film, a motor- 
car is rolled over and over by a dare-devil 
driver to demonstrate the strength of its 
steel top. These might be termed “proof 
of the pudding” endings. 

A third type of ending simply resumes 
action interrupted at the beginning of the 
film. A man goes to sleep and dreams. 
His dream is the picture. The ending shows 
him as he wakes up. Likewise a story teller 
commences his tale. The scene shifts to 
the action he describes. The ending shows 
him concluding the story. 

A typical romantic ending of a decade 
ago was the slow fade out of hero and 
heroine going off down the road arm in 
arm into the sunset. This was varied by 
having them ride horseback or stand to- 
gether on a rocky pinnacle. Today the 
romantic ending is more apt to be only 
indicated. Someone opens a wedding an- 
nouncement, church bells ring, or the 
bride shakes rice from her shoes. 

Another type of ending indicates that al- 
though this story is concluded, life goes on. 
Such endings show a car, boat, or the char- 
acters in the story going away from the 
camera—leaving the scene of the action. 

The plot ending is only complete when 
all the major and minor problems have 
been solved. This is called the denouement, 
or unraveling of the threads of the story. 

Good endirigs are not difficult to film. 
Frequently all that is needed is a beau- 
tiful view of the location where the action 
took place with a slow fade out. END 





























FITTING a piece of contact printing paper into 
the Christmas card mask. 


CHRISTMAS card masks 
come in a variety of styles 
and are available at most 
camera stores. They make 
personalized Christmas card 
production a snap. 





up about making Christmas cards 
on about the 20th of December and 
the..mad scramble that ensues often is 
hardly conducive to Christmas cheer. For 
meeting the Christmas deadline and still 
produce an interesting and individualized 
card, a number of companies have pro- 
duced Christmas masks for greeting card 
production. The ones shown here are 
part of those that come with an outfit 
devised by Eastman. 
Your favorite negative is fastened with 
tape to the back of the opening, which is 
bell shaped in some cards and square in 


rz YEAR amateurs get steamed 





others, and you are ready to start produc- | 


tion. Double weight contact paper such 
as Azo is recommended, and many papers 
are available with deckle edge, if you 
prefer it. Also, ivory stock can be used 
for a warmer tone. Eastman also pro- 
duces envelopes to match the paper size, 
which is 4%2x5'% inches. Many of the 
masks available have a paper guide that 
holds the paper in the correct position, 

The prints are made in a contact 
printer, or if a printer is not available, a 
simple contact printing frame can be 
used. END 
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ditional exchange of greetings. 
We need the heart-warming 
stimulant of a personal greeting card. 

Nothing can be as truly individual as a 
photographic Christmas card, for it tells, 
without an added word, just what you, or 
your youngsters or your home are like. It 
carries something across the miles that 
can’t be carried in any other way. 





A “store-bought” Christmas card is a 
stencil copy with a thousand twins, while 
a photographic greeting card shows that 
you busily twisted yourself into a happy 
Yuletide knot of self-expression. Friends 
like to think of you as making a special 
sort of effort for them. 

Here are the Christmas cards of many 
famous photographers and artists. Most 
of them are photographic; all are unusual 
and express the personality of the sender. 





THE UNUSUAL Christmas message of the 
famous airplane photographer, Rudy S. Arnold. 
Using the war theme is a touchy thing on greet- 
ing cards. A lot of people, reasonably enough, 
don’t like to think of Santa Claus rushing into 
people’s houses on a General Sherman tank. 
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AN EXAMPLE of a simple pictorial greeting 
card used by the man next door who is particu- 
larly proud of this shot of his daughter ; squint, 
out of focus elbow and all. “Note the rich 
blacks,” he adds modestly. His friends relish, 
as all of us will, such a genuinely personal 
greeting card. 





feel 
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FOR A Christmas card with a deeply religious 
feeling this photographer used one of his 
favorite pictures for a Christmas message. The 
praying Frenchwoman provides a poignant, 
topical theme. 


GEORGE PLATT LYNES used this surrealist 
drawing for his holiday greetings. Mr. Lynes, 
MinicaM PuHotocrapHy Editorial Associate, 
has long been a connoiseur of modern art. His 
Tchelitchew drawing has been used to lead off 
the catalog of the extensive Tchelitchew show, 
at The Museum of Modern Art in New York. 


THE ORIGINAL photograph, left, shows the diagonal ski 
trail. The photographer, Paulus Lesser, made a reversed 
print of the same picture and mounted it together with 


the original so as to form the letter V, below. 
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From the Poems of Christine de Pisan - 1363-243: 


A candid shot from archives old: 
“New Year's Call From Goddess Of Gold!” 


The Season’s Greetings 


Chilitatrutuy 


New York, December 1937 


DR. OTTO BETTMAN used an ancient drawing 
from The Bettman Archives for this charming 
greeting. From Monkmeyer. 


A WOODCUT Christmas card of Anita Wesch- 
ler, famous sculptress. Identical efects can be 
obtained by making a line drawing in black ink 
on thin paper, and printing photographically 
from it. 





CHRISTMAS CARD CONTEST! 


$15.00 for the first prize card, $10.00 for the second 
and $5.00 for the third. Ten | year subscriptions to 
MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY for the next ten person- 
alized photographic cards. Deadline is February |. 











THE ROUGHLY torn edge around Dmitri BORIS ARTZYBASHEFF, known to most Ameri- 
Kessel’s winter photograph suggests overhanging cans for his war posters and excellent illustra- 
snow, and serves as an artistic mount forthe card. _ tions in Life, sent out this gay card. 
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A POLISH Christmas greeting card used by 
one of Poland’s leading artists, Marya Werten 
of Warsaw. To American eyes, a foreign cul- 
tural background is indelible. Note how irre- 
vocably it crops up on this page. 


CHRISTMAS in China. Ann UHsi, famous 
Chinese painter, here shows “Kwanyin, Goddess 
of Mercy.” Her paintings have been exhibited 


in both Hong Kong and New York for the 
benefit of Chinese relief. 


THE FAMOUS sculptor, William Zorach, and 
his equally famous artist wife, Marguerit Zorach, 
used this as one of their Christmas greeting cards. 


A SKIER who was also a photographer used 
these ski gloves greeting each other for his 
personal message. This is the card of a former 
Austrian photographer and skiing enthusiast. 
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HOLLYWOOD DISCOVERS CAMERA FANS—MILLIONS OF 
THEM—AND DOES A STORY REMINISCENT OF BOURKE- 


WHITE’S CAREER 


By DON M. PAUL 


T STARTS at Claudette Colbert’s 
home. It’s a nice home, with most 
of the Hollywood touches, and 
Claudette is a nice girl, with few of 
them. She is so unassuming that you 


compare her with the girl in the office 
next door, or the woman press photog- 
rapher who is taking her army-bound hus- 
band’s place. The last comparison is the 
one that comes closest to tipping us off to 
the story to come. Claudette, we learn, 


has turned photographer for Mirror 
Magazine—that she is too arty for the 
masses—that she turns in a pattern study 
instead of leg-art when sent backstage to 
cover the ballet, and immortalizes eggs 
framed in black velvet, with symbolic 
shadow effects, when assigned to jobs 
where human appeal should be foremost. 
Claudette, in other words, turns from 
straight to longhair photography. 

First we wangle an invitation to her 
home. We ask to see her darkroom and 
she eagerly leads us to it. It has a few 
chrome trims here and there, but it is just 
a regular darkroom, with nothing to indi- 
cate that she is any different from any 
other camera fan. One exception, though 
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—she uses rubber gloves when she de- 
velops. You cannot blame her. The studio 
likes feminine hands to remain feminine, 
and Claudette’s are part of her fortune. 
Aside from that concession to her con- 
tract, she does the same kind of work. most 
of us do—some extremely good, some bad, 
the majority average or better. She likes 
to chase fire-engines in search of exciting 
pictures, gets stuck with “Come to my 
party and remember to bring your cam- 
era” invitations just like we do. 

It is the movie on photography that 
interests us particularly. How did she get 
the part? What is it about? She de- 
mures; it is still in production; she cannot 
talk about it. The next day, with studio 
permission, and on the set of this innova- 
tion in movies, she talks plenty between 
takes, which we eagerly watch. This is a 
special privilege because the movie will 
not be ready for public consumption until 
Spring, 1943. With that much time to 
go, it is not wise to let competitive studios 
throw something similar into the “Soup” 
and take the bang out of its reception. 

It seems that a movie studio finally dis- 
covered that there are cameras fans. For 
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PLAYING THE career girl who made photographic history is a cinch to Claudette Col- 
bert ; she is one of Hollywood’s most persistent camera fans in real life. On the following 
pages are several examples of her work made as the picture progressed. It will be 
released in the spring. 

Photo, Whitey Schafer 
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years we, the fans, shoot pictures be- 
cause we love photography. We avora- 
ciously read everything photographic, 
buy everything that may improve our 
pictures, daydream and create in our 
darkrooms, envision fantastically beau- 
tiful careers as highly respected, highly 
paid Hurrells, Kepplers, Westons and 
Steichens, with gorgeous models, seduc- 
tively posing for our cameras in dream 
studios full of gadgets that practically 
move automatically into place for the 
perfect picture. We enlist our buddies 
into our sacred cult until we number 
over twenty-five million, but all the 
time the movies ignore us, 

Then, out of a 2A California sky a 


CLAUDETTE GOES highbrow for 
lowbrow “Mirror” magazine. The 
picture is symbolic, and self ex- 
planatory—or is it? 

Photo, Claudette Colbert 


smart guy at Paramount says: “How 
about making something that will ap- 
peal to camera fans? Look how many 
we trip over on the streets, at previews, 
at the nightclubs, at the seashore, even 
on the desert. We make movies for 
morons every day. We play up deeds 
of derring-do and near-seduction. We 
toss love at adolescents, idlers and 
dreamers. We melt the hearts of the 
public with the dulcet strains of 
Sammy Shtunks’ melodious baritone. 
We create so many south-sea master- 
pieces that the artificial palm tress 
oxidize with overuse. But all the time 
we forget the twenty-five million cam- 
fans. So this time we make a 
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“THE EGG," which came first 
as Claudette’s choice of pic- 
tures, but last as the editor’s. 


Photo, Claudette Colbert 








WHILE Claudette shoots the 
deep-focus egg, shown above, 
Ilka Chase, her assistant, looks 
on in unveiled contempt. 
Photo, Kenny Lobben 
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AMONG the sandhogs, a 
tough assignment for anv pho- 
tographer, our heroine’s big 
adventure starts. 

Photo, Kenny Lobben 








THE FLASH is the start of the 
under-river fight, and of 
Claudette’s success with her 
pix of it. 

Photo, Kenny Lobben 





movie with photography as the motif—a 
movie that talks gamma and kelvin like a 
professional, yet injects just enough heart- 
break comedy and passion to send the 
other hundred-odd million hypo unstained 
theater-goers home contented. 

Then comes casting, and a fishing ex- 
pedition down Marathon Avenue dis- 
closes that Fred MacMurray once shot 
Kodachromes with an “A” filter and saw 
red (as revealed in Mrnicam’s “Inside 
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MUSCLES MacMurray, 
bounced from his sandhog job 
for the fight, becomes a pho- 
tographer’s assistant. 


Photo, Kenny Lobben 


Hollywood,” December, 1941) and that 
Claudette Colbert owns and knows how 
to use an Argus C3, a Rolleiflex and a 


Flash Brownie. So they’re “it.” Mac- 
Murray does not reveal that his mistake 
of a year ago put him on the right track 
and that his color is now superb. Colbert 
says nothing about her home darkroom 
and her excellent developing and print- 
ing. To know too much is sometimes dan- 
gerous, so both play smart. They are told 












to pack their cameras and report to the 
lot on Monday morning to maké the cam? 
era fans happy. The director tells them, 
in a scene, to shoot a picture, and when 
he yells, “Cut,” too soon, they remind 
him that before a picture can be properly 
taken, the camera has to be adjusted, 
film turned or slide pulled, focus and 
range found. He says: “Can’t we dis- 
pense with that stuff so that continuity 
won’t be hampered by detail?” And they 
try to explain how youse guys would raise 
a terrific fuss if photo boners appeared 
one after another. Result—they become 
photo-technical advisors as well as stars, 
and with Kenny Lobben, stillman, to 
back them up on their arguments, the 
movie starts moving. 


Claudette, longhair woman photog for 
“Mirror,” is canned by the editor, who 
tires of her deep-focus egg shots. She is 
rehired at the insistence of the twerpy 
publisher whose eye has a wicked gleam 
for her. Herr Editor tags her with a 
tough assignment when she insists that 
she doesn’t want easy jobs. She is as- 
signed to an underground river tunnel 
project all decked out in sandhog helmet, 
slicker and boots, and loaded down with 
camera equipment. A mighty hunk of 
muscle, Fred MacMurray, asked to pose, 
refuses. While bolting a steel section in 
place, Claudette’s flashbulb startles him, 
makes him fall and get knocked out cold: 
When he comes to, his buddies haze him. 
Accused of putting on an act for the 
girl photog and called “Superman,” he 
pounces on them, starts a free-for-all, is 
canned. Claudette rushes off with pix. 

While in the darkroom developing her 
fight pictures, MacMurray returns the 
tripod she forgot in her exodus. Claudette 
has been showing the “Superman” pic- 
tures to her friends, among them the 
editor, who is anxious to use them in 
“Mirror.” MacMurray, asked to describe 
the fight, demonstrates on the editor. 
That night Claudette has a crazy dream 
about Superman and photography that 
mere words cannot describe. The scene is 
so slap-happy that fellow photographers 


will scream with laughter watching antics 
similar to their most hilariously emibar: 
rassing moments. 

Learning that MacMurray has been 
suspended for four months, Claudette 
hires him to tote her camera and assist 
her. On the first assignment, a girl-show 
backstage, Fred enjoys his job and does 
nicely with one of the girlies. Claudette 
wants to take arty pictures, but Fred 
knows what the public wants. She wrath- 
fully shoots leg-art, and it goes over big 
with the editor. 

Then Claudette puts MacMurray in 
his place by hiring a Body Beautiful for a 
model. The result is a scrap between 
Muscles and Body Beautiful with cameras, 
lights, props and wires taking a beating. 
MacMurray gets back his original job 
when he develops a method for freezing 
mud in under-river tunnels. While dem- 
onstrating it for the first time, Claudette, 
trying to be helpful with an unappre- 
ciated picture-story, hides under the cover 
of the machine, flashes pix, ruins the ex- 
periment, loses her camera in the slime. 
Fred’s chance of success is gone unless she 
can prove that she was at fault by pro- 
ducing the film. She swims in mud, finds 
it, unharmed, develops, prints, produces 
and proves. The end is happy, the cus- 
tomers will go away happy, and camera 
fans will have a Roman holiday. The 
picture swims in photography. It’s all 
about cameras—the incidents, the lingo, 
the locales. The name, “No Time For 
Love,” is the usual lure-’em-to-the-box- 
office title, but everyone has fun, includ- 
ing the actors. 


She shoots real film in most of the 
scenes, develops it before your eyes, and 
the stuff is in focus, and well composed 
and professionally finished. We catch a 
sandwich in the commissary, and talk 
photography. It comes out that Claudette 
had one helluva time doing the “longhair” 
stuff for the first part of the movie. She 
shot eggs until she got dizzy looking at 
them. Backstage at the theatre she got 
some beautiful locale shots, symbolic 
yet real. On some she used one light, on 
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others two. In some cases she used flash, 
in others the stage lights. The camera 
was usually a 2'44x3% Graphic, fre- 
quently a Leica. She needed a little help 
from Kenny Lobben getting used to the 
Graphic, had no trouble with the Leica, 
fell in love with the Graphic and decided 
to hunt one down after the rush was over. 

When asked about her preferences in 
subject material and tips for the readers 
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CLAUDETTE clicks with cheese- 
cake, while Ilka adds an ac'd 
remark. 





Photo, Kenny Lobben 


“MUSCLES” and “Body Beau- 
tiful” go into an unscheduled 
skirmish with disaster for the 
equipment. 


Photo, Kenny Lobben 


she goes shy. “There is nothing unusual 
about my pictures or techniques,” she 
says. After having watched her shoot 
pictures, develop the film and get some 
swell prints, we know that she knows 
exactly what she is doing. 


She insists she learned photography 
from wasting film and reading tips in the 
magazines. It’s nice work anyhow! END 
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THE BACK-STAGE cheesecake of June Havoc is good for any editor’s picture pages. In 
the movie Claudette shoots, develops, and prints this shot, thereby getting a lot more 
amateurs interested in news photography. 


Photo, Claudette Colbert 





“MT. HOOD TIMBERLINE™ Irving Lincoln from F 


"42nd & 5th, 3 A.M." Sozio from Gendré 
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“THE SHADOW PORTENT" By W. C. van DIJK, BILTHOVEN, HOLLAND 
We have added the last word to the title. In January, 1939 Mynheer van Dijk 


was only shooting a sparkling winter-clad brook with his Leica. He used an 
Elmar 5 cm. lens, f9, 1/30 on Perutz Pergrano. The print was made on Agfa 
Brovira Glossy. 








“OPEN FOR BUSINESS." 
Josef Muench made this shot 
as he approached the little 
cafe in the Mammoth Lakes 
region of California, where it 
nestles like a cake with fresh 
icing. 





“MICHIGAN WINTER." Walter 
Loch used an Optipod, on the door 
of his car and his Eastman 127 
Vest Pocket Series III at f8, 4 
Minutes exposure on Verichrome 
film. The print was made on Vitava 
Projection paper. 


From FPG. 











“SHINING UP FOR CHRISTMAS.” By SELDIN DAVIS 


The play between the snowflakes, the repetition in the church architecture, and the lone 
figure hard at work set the mood for the somber picture of Christmas in the city. 








IN FIVE WHIRLWIND YEARS THIS NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE GIRL 
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GOOD BABY pictures require the highest type 
of photographic skill and the patience of a 
saint. This one brought many an “Oh” and 
“Ah” for a national magazine. 








HAS BECOME ONE OF NEW YORK’S 


By ALFRED NORMAN 


URN the pages of your morning 

paper, your latest magazines, and 

3 if you find a smile creep over your 

face or a tug at your heart—it’s a “Baby 

by Bannister.” For hardly a week passes 

without a Bannister Baby stopping traffic 

from the cover of a magazine or a new 
series of advertisements. 

Thinking about 28 years young Connie 
Bannister brings to mind the story about 
the skeptic, who upon seeing a swordfish 
of tremendous proportions, remarked, “the 
guy who caught that is a liar.” For it’s 
hard to believe that everything you read 


CONSTANCE BANNISTER works with 
equipment that would make an amateur 
(and many a professional) turn green 
with envy. This is her set-up for a color 
cover—a battery of stroboscopic lights 
and a one shot color camera make the 
technical end of the picture near perfect. 
But these expensive gadgets don’t impress 
the baby at all. The secret of the picture 
is—sh-h-h—the paper flower on the cane. 


ACE ADVERTISING PHOTOGRAPHERS 


—or hear—about this young, attractive 
photographic whirlwind is true—but it is. 
The pictures she’s made, the recognition 
she’s achieved would do credit to one 
twice her years—and experience. 

Five years ago this native Nashville 
Tennesseean had yet to take her first pic- 
ture. Today, “Photographs by Constance 
Bannister” feature a Bonwit-Teller pre- 
sentation, the center page spread of the 
New York Sunday Times Magazine Sec- 
tion, pages in full color in the Chicago 
Tribune, billboards for a nationally known 
baby foods concern and covers and edi- 
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“THE MOMENT" may take eight or nine hours of stalking, and when it comes, a 
fleeting puckered-up lip, Miss Bannister has trained herself to be there, ready for 


the shooting. 
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torial pages of the Saturday Evening Post, 
Click, McCall’s, Parents and a host of 
other magazines as well as many South 
American publications. “Babies by Ban- 
nister” is almost as well known to maga- 
zine audiences as “Bodies by Fisher.” 

The story of Miss Bannister in pho- 
tography is one every camera user will 
find almost autobiographical—for from 
the time she borrowed a friend’s camera to 
take her first picture until she finally won 
recognition her experiences were those of 
the average hobbyist. Though she claims 
never to have forgotten to uncover her 
lens (as so many of us have at one time 
or another) she admits to many other be- 
ginner’s mistakes. After seeing the results 
of hér first pictures—and finding a ready 
sale for one of them (a baby picture) -— 
she decided then and there that photog- 
raphy was her medium. She bought her 
first camera and started taking pictures. 
Soon she discovered her imagination and 
energy exceeding the extent of her work 
at the New York School of Applied De- 
sign, to which she sped from Nashville. 
She enrolled in the New York Institute of 
Photography. With the fundamentals of 
photography behind her she looked around 
for picture worlds to conquer. 

Persistence finally won her a press pho- 
tographer’s job with AP. Assigning her to 
cover Miami for the winter social season, 
AP would have shook to its very roots had 
it known her greenness. “They'd fix her 
so she’d take the next train back,” decided 
the all-men press crowd. However, hypo 
in the developer, scratched negatives and 
the offer to help “fix” her camera which 
had suddenly gone “off” (said “fixing” 
requiring the camera to be returned to 
New York) deterred this mere chit of a 
girl not one bit. 

Back in New York, she set to work seri- 
ously. In a short time her pictures were 
making their appearance in newspapers 
and magazines. Looking around she de- 
cided that baby pictures offered the 
greatest test of a photographer’s skill. 
Setting up a studio, she stocked it with 


dolls, noisemakers, high chairs, bathinette 
and other tiny-tot essentials, as well as 
photographic equipment. Supplementing 
her almost inexhaustible supply of energy 
is a patience and a study of child phychol- 
ogy that has stood her in good stead. 
Satisfied to wait until she achieves the 
“right” mood, she has been known to 
work for eight to niné hours on one pic- 
ture. Meantime, baby spénds the hours 
sleeping, feeding and playing. Stalking 
her. prey with camera strapped to**her 
body, -leaving* both hands freé ‘to work - 
with, she “catches” baby at “the” moment. 

Though her reputation for baby pictures 
grew far and wide and her fees soon 
reached the $250 to $500 stage, Constance 
Bannister refused to become typed. A 
fast and convincing talker, she secured 
many choice assignments both on private 
and commercial commission. Her pages 
in full color for the Chicago Tribune of 
the Broadway stage shows heading for 
Chicago are already well known. (Her 
most recent being “Best Foot Forward”.) 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Toronto 
Star also carry her pictures regularly in 
color and rotogravure. Her pictures of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo have been 
seen across the nation. This season, in ad- 
dition to blow-ups for billboards, they’re 
finding their way into the pockets and 
purses of a million Americans via match- 
book covers. 

Though her study of designing received 
a definite set-back when she took to the 
camera, she has kept her interest in fashion 
alive and has to her credit photographs 
for Elizabeth Arden, Helena Rubenstein, 
Louis Phillipe, Realsilk Hosiery and many 
Fifth Avenue department stores. Her 
baby pictures have appeared for Heinz, 
Clapp and Beech-Nut baby foods as well 
as Johnson & Johnson Baby Talc. Other 
commercial assignments have been for 
Ivory Soap, Raleigh Cigarettes and Teel. 
Magazine covers bearing her stamp are 
Everywoman, Woman’s Day, This Week 
and Parents. She’s assistant editor of 
Baby Talk ; one of her functions being to 
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ADD THE ideas of the new school of photo- 
journalists, who feel no compunction to shoot 
the old style “sweet” pictures of children, to 
such ultra-modern photographic equipment as 
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Constance Bannister has put to use and brilliant 
gems like this one are the result. Is there any- 
one in the audience that still prefers a nice 
fuzzy children’s “portrait”? 
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A FEW years back magazine editors were sure 
that the public wouldn’t stand for a picture of 
a baby crying. Then a new school of journalism 
discovered that the “public” was human after 


all, and wanted to see its babies crying, laugh- 
ing and even obviously suffering from a slight 
case of wet pants. There’s a tip for all of us 
here—baby needn’t always smile. 
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COMPLETE COOKING 
and living facilities en- 
able the child’s normal 
day to be simulated in 
the studio. To get ac- 
quainted Miss Bannis- 
ter prepares and serves 
the model’s lunch. 


EARLY IN her photographic career 
Constance Bannister discovered that 
her studio had to be a cross between a 
nursery and the F. A. O. Schwartz’s 
toy store. The right toy disarms the 
most bashful child. 
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advise mothers on photography for their 
children. 

Even though she works under terrific 
pressure she'll always find time to encour- 
age would-be photographers to a point of 
enthusiasm—and hope. In telling them 
what to look for and what to do she tells 
the secrets of her own success. She lists 
them something like this : 

“Know your camera and what it can do. 
No matter what kind you own get the 
most from it. 

“Decide what you think will make a 
good picture. Then shoot it with as 
much directness and as naturally as 
possible. Avoid obvious posings. 

“Don’t sacrifice a simple individuality 
for a tricky ‘unusual’ shot. Good 
composition is rare in unusual shots. 

“In achieving ‘good’ composition, take 
all your visible factors into consider- 
ation. If a picture can be improved 
by cropping, do it. 

“Photography is a living art. Be pre- 
pared for whatever happens — but 





CRISP FOCUS and beau- 
tiful skin texture rendition 
distinguish all of Con- 
stance Bannister’s photo- 
graphs. In color they are 
a joy for the engraver and 
printer to work with, to 
say nothing of the viewer's 


delight. 


be ready to ‘catch it’ when it does. 

“Have patience. 

“Ignore all advice like this and go out 
and have a swell time shooting pic- 
tures to your heart’s content.” 

As for herself — Constance Bannister, 
definitely a glamour girl possibility—is as 
alive, fascinating and unbelievable as her 
pictures. ; 

With a wealth of experience behind her, 
a new spread in the Saturday Evening 
Post to appear shortly, a movie short to be 
made about her in Hollywood, and talent 
galore, Constance Bannister has made pho- 
tography her life. She can’t see how any- 
one can watch children and not want to 
catch their priceless actions. Though tak- 
ing pictures has become her profession, 
she’s still a fan at heart and devours all 
the new catalogues and monthly maga- 
zines. Whenever you see “Babies by Ban- 
nister” or hear others “oohing” and aah- 
ing,” you’re seeing the end result of a 
painstaking job—which is a lot of fun to 
a real camera fan. END 
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MRS. KEETON'S daughter jokingly wrapped a 
table cover about her head while dusting. See- 
ing good picture possibilities, mother quickly 
switched on two photofloods to make this shot 
which happily turned out to be a prize winner. 
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By ORMAL |. SPRUNGMAN 


| \ JORDS OF ENCOURAGE- 

MENT from the lips of her dying 

son inspired the spectacular pho- 
tographic career of Mrs. Mildred Keeton, 
Munising, Mich., housewife, whose pic- 
tures have since been published widely 
and hung in salons, and whose story has 
been told over the radio networks. 

It was just a decade ago that her son’s 
health failed while at college. When his 
condition became desperate, every wish 
was granted. One day he told his mother 
he wanted a camera. Not just an ordi- 
nary outfit, but a hundred dollar’s worth 
of reflex camera with all the gadgets. An 
odd request for a bedridden lad. 

Such a sacrifice was not easy, but the 
camera was ordered. When it arrived, 
the pair unpacked it together. John ca- 
ressed the black box, which still smelled 
of leather, then handed it to his mother. 

“It’s for you,” he said, “not for me.” 

Like many housewives, Mildred Keeton 

(Page 94, please) 








“FILM PEOPLE as they are, 
is Mrs. Keeton’s rule for por- 
traiture. This interesting study 
was made during a drive 

the country... It won a pri. 
in a Detroit newspaper cor 
test. Exposure 1/25, f8, wit 
K 1 filter, Superpan Press Film 
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TO SECURE THIS striking Michigan winter scene, hung in the Sixth 
Detroit Salon, Mrs. Keeton waded waist-deep through the drifts. 
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Clarence Ponting. 
Pangbourne, England, 
made this unusual de- 
sign picture from the 
tendrils of a garden 
marrow plant which 
were stretched between 
two twigs. His idea 
came from Moholy- 
Nagy’s article “Paint 
With Light” in our Sep- 
tember issue. 
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ture, “Young Mechanic” (above), with a lady in a new 
Retina I, on Plus X, developed in DK 20, hat, “If Looks 
printed on Defender Velour Black in D72. Could Kill.” 
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Walter Strand 
of Los Angeles, 
Calif., titles his 
picture (right) 
J. A. Cole of Alhambra, Calif., took his pic- of the young 








This exciting action shot (left) was 
taken by Joseph Grant of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., with a Rolleiflex at f.8, 
1/500th of a second, on Panotomic X 
Film. 


“Indian Summer,” Charles Van 
Camp of Danville, Ill., calls his syn- 
chro-flash shot of the resting Redskin 
(below). Made with an Argus C-3, 
Press 40 Bulb, 1/50 sec., f6.3, on 
Finopan Film. 
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*‘Women Bore 
Me!” Bert Lee of 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
made this picture of 
the reluctant soldier 
with a 4x5 Speed 
Graphic on Triple S 
Pan Film with one 
No. 5 G. E. Bulb, 
1/100th, f16. 


An interesting vignette effect was used for the picture 
“Mr. Personality” (left) by D. H. Matherly, Catlettsburg, 
Ky. The film used was Eastman Portrait Pan and the light- 
ing was a 500-watt bulb above left and a midget flash at 
the camera. 1/100th sec. 





Lena Chandler of 
Paris, Tenn., took this in- 
teresting study of father 
and daughter. 






Edward Preston of Tully, N. Y., found this 
spot was identical with the location used for the 
Infra-Red pictorial studies illustrated some time 
ago in MINICcAM. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY a 


NE TYPICAL example of the use 
() of photographs at the assembly 
line is in an aircraft factory. 
Employed by the Bell Aircraft Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y., a corps of company 
photographers made still photographs of 
all assembly and fabrication processes in- 
volved in the making of an airplane. 
After the photographs were enlarged to 
8x10 inches, these were re-photographed 
with superimposed captions ‘to provide 
clear, concise instructions. Details too 
small to be easily discerned are greatly 
enlarged and are used as insets on the 
photos to make the matter clearer. Con- 
fusing or extraneous details are obliterated 
with air brush retouching. 
The negatives of the re-photographed 
job were enlarged to make 16x20 prints. 





They were mounted in book form and are 
used on the assembly line. Upon enter- 


ing the company’s employ, the new 
worker familiarizes himself with his phase 
of the job by studying the photographic 
instruction book. If at any time while 
actually on the assembly line, he is not 
certain of a particular point, he can easily 











a 


SHOP PRACTICE is taught with a 16x20 series 
of detail enlargements at Bell Aircraft. The 
assembly line is available for inspection of the 
operation in work. 


REVERSE STICK ASSEME 


WIRE THRU CONDUIT 
YOKE - 


BOOASSEMBLE YOKE 7 
TEN NUTS 


A PAGE out of the instruction “book.” Note 
how precise correlation of the picture and prac- 
tice is possible in an enlarged view. 


refer to the instruction book without 
needlessly taking up the time of a busy 
instructor or foreman. The foreman is 
supplied with a similar book. END 








By DON. 


OLLYWOOD, seldom vituperous toward 

major picture magazines, because of pub- 
licity cooperation, has joined Navy photographers 
in their disdain toward LIFE which recently pub- 
lished, with sarcastic captions, an important series 
of pictures taken by two Navy boys, of the 
President's cross-country trip. Hollywood is 
sympathetic because many of its best camera- 
men today tote cameras for Uncle Sam at an in- 
finitesimal fraction of the salaries they once earned. 
The pictures in question, made according to Navy 
regulations, delete none of the background mate- 
rial, thus sometimes sacrifice composition. The 
magazine, however, could easily have cropped the 
offending portions instead of publishing the pix 
intact with a diatribe against the photographers 
in the armed forces. 

The photographers on the mission had a hard 
job and did it well, considering the fact that every 
picture they made was used because every military 
negative must be accounted for. Each and every 
picture editor will admit that he usually picks and 
chooses a few from a ream of submitted staff pic- 
tures, deleting those that lack acceptable qualities. 
He will also admit that his staff men frequently 
take two and three times more pictures than the 
amount used in print. The picture magazine in 
question used alll the pictures submitted, without 
attempting to weed out or correct errors or blun- 
ders. There was no cropping, no retouching, no 
dodging. All of the pictures were used, and many 
were bitterly criticized. | recall an assignment on 
which a staff man of that self-same magazine was 
sent. He took forty-two pictures. The picture edi- 
tor used one. Possibly the other forty-one should 
also have been used, with appropriate condemna- 
tion. 

Your columnist has just completed a long trip 
which took him into the photo labs of almost 
twenty armed forces camps and bases on a photo- 
technical mission. Although many of the staff 
members of Army and Navy camps and bases wel- 
comed information and practical tips on the im- 
provement of their pictures, the majority of them 
were well advanced in the rudiments of bat 
and technical photography. Pictures of important 
battles, released for print through Army and Navy 
Public Relations Departments and seen daily in the 
press indicate that our fighting forces photogs are 
doing swell work despite great odds. Sufficient 
equipment has not yet been allocated to many of 
the units, Many are working short-handed. Most 
of them work under restrictive taboos that leave 





little room for imagination or limitless application. 
Nevertheless, they work desperately to produce 
pictures that tell the required story. 


MARLENE DIETRICH is a photographer, and a 
good one. She studied camera technique under 
Josef Von Sternberg, and for years has experi- 
mented with movie and still cameras. She is now 
seriously interested in photographing a movie be- 
hind a huge cine-camera instead of acting before 
it, and is on the way to seeing this dream achieved. 


"Cruel Lighting" is low lighting, used to create 
a ghastly effect and convert peace-loving Chinese 
actors into crafty movie Japs. The “rising sun” 
background is projected by means of a cut-out 
screen placed in front of a spot, which is aimed 
at the background from the side, or from behind 
at a translucent screen. Richard Loo, Warner 
Brothers actor, portrays a Japanese captain. 
Production still by Jack Woods. 


HOLLYWOOD ODDITIES: Ladies Home Journal 
wanted one picture of Ingrid Bergman. Fashion 
Editor Wilhela Cushman and Photographer James 
Abbe, Jr. of the Journal flew in from New York 
one recent afternoon, made the shot early next 
morning, flew back east two hours later . . . 
Bette Davis has been photographed by many fa- 
mous photographers. She insists that the best pic 
tures ever made of her were taken by her. mother, 
an ex-professional photographer . . . Sig Rumann, 
whose movie characterizations always lean on the 
“heavy” side, is collaborating with 11-year-old 
Johnny Sheffield on a 16-mm Kodachrome film on 
the life cycle of bees. Johnny owns the bees, and 
Rumann is an expert in micrography. A college 
wants the film when it is finished, 
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“FARMER.” B&J Press Camera, fll, 1/50 
second, Agfa Superpan Press, A fine, virile, 
tough, natural portrait. Note the easy, confident 
look ; the cigarette-ash detail; the brim of the 
hat snapping down. It all adds up to the pic- 
torial proof of a confident, carefree, strong per- 
sonality, the sort of man we like to see on bond 
posters and in newspaper rotogravure sections 
in agricultural areas. 

Perhaps the lower part of the picture and tb- 
background are a bit too heavy and dark. Try 
a lighter print. Otherwise, this is a swell shot, 
and proves that the best portraits are taken in 
the middle of an interesting conversation before 
the “victim” is aware that he is to be shot. 


“WINTER SKY." Detrola 
with 4.5 Wollensack lens, 
infra-red film f8, 1/25 of 
a second, red Omag filter. 
This picture needs no 
criticism. A delightful 
subject, executed with 
taste and perfection. 
Lighting, exposure, angle 
are good; development 
and printing are equally 
excellent, This is a fine 
example of a picture that 
remains a photograph 
though it could easily have become “arty.” We 
like especially the compository arrangement, the 
simplicity of the upward, parallel running trees, 
the misty haziness of sky and clouds—there is 
no superfluous detail and every part of the pic- 
ture tells the story of a cold, gloomy winter day. 
In the original print you can almost smell the 
air, hear the snow creak under your feet. 
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“ATTENTION, PLEASE." Weltini, f11, 1/100 
second, K 2 filter, Agfa Superpan Supreme. A 
charming subject, correctly lighted and exposed. 
Although the effect was staged, the impression is 
that of a perfectly natural picture full of action 
and atmosphere, a thoughtful combination of a 
child-and-animal shot. The picture has natural 
charm, and its technical shortcomings are rather 
insignificant. The girl’s hand seems slightly dis- 
torted ; the photographer should have told her 
not to stretch out her hand. The composition 
seems good though some might want to “com- 
press the action” by moving the two subjects 
more closely together. “Trimming in the mid- 
dle” eliminates the open space between the sub- 
jects, steps up the action and strengthens the 
pictorial effect. 


“FOUNTAIN.” 1/25 second, yellow filter, Veri- 
chrome. Nothing is wrong with this picture but 
somehow it doesn’t come off, lacking atmos- 
phere. There seems to be a discrepancy be- 
tween subject matter and 
the low-key approach. 
The dark, mysterious 
background reminds you 
of a mystery thriller. The 
picture needs foreground. 
As it is, this shot reminds 
you of a story which has 
no beginning and no end. 


There is too much 
detail and no single part dominatig the picture. 
When you have such an intriguing subject, don’t 


try to take it all in one shot. Break it up in 
different close-ups and long shots. 
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"THE BEG- 
GAR."' (No 
data given). 
This picture 
was taken with 
a Brownie Spe- 
cial Six-20 Cam- 
era, proving 
that it isn’t the 
expensive equip- 
ment that 
makes a picture. 
There is noth- 
ing wrong, as 
far as exposure 
and lighting are 
concerned. The only mistake was the stand- 
point. With animals, it’s always best to get 
down to their levels. And it is decidedly unfair 
to the bear to cover one of his eyes with a bar— 
since it is just the expression of the eyes that 
gave you the idea for the picture. The next 
time get as close as you can and try to snatch 
the expression in the animal’s eyes. Watch the 
animal before you actually shoot it. Only then 
will you note the subtle scale of emotions in 
his face. When you’re sure you got that cer- 
tain expression, hit the trigger. 





“THOUGHT- 
FUL."' Speed 
Graphic, f11, 
1/25 second, 
Super XX. As a 
mere record 
shot this picture 
may be all right. 
The lighting is 
dull and flat, 
much too flat 
for a subject of 
this kind which 
demands the 
strong accents 
of sunshine and 
sidelight. The 
multitude of 
angles is confus- 
A better cropping is suggested. 





“GOING UP.” fil, 
1/250th second, 
Triple X Pan. 

@ This picture illus- 
trates the old rule 
that action pictures 
should not contain 
more than one cen- 
tral subject. Too 
many things happening in an action shot tends 
to minimize the effectiveness of the shot. We 
would have liked a more unorthodox angle 
for this shot, one that would emphasize the 
swinging movement. When you shoot action, 
try to get up close. Do not conceal the faces 
of the children. A harder contrast of paper 


might have partly kept the print -from looking 
quite so flat. 





“PALS.” Kodak Vigilant Six-i6, f11, 1/100 
second, Verichrome. A picture with a story and 
a charming idea. Unfortunately, it suffers from 
technical shortcomings. Dark-furred animals 
need a slightly brighter background without pat- 
tern or detail. The use of, a light filter would 
have brought out the texture of the fur. Pic- 
tures like this should never be made around 
noon, but early in the morning or late in the 
afternoon, when the sun will do its part to make 
fur look like fur. 


“NIGHT WELD- 
ING."' Agfa 
Speedex, f4.5, 
1/25, Agfa Su- 
perpan Press. 
This shot show- 
ing defense 
work, is the sort 
of picture we 
have been wait- 
ing for. There 
should be more 
close-ups of de- 
fense activities. 
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NCE A WEEK from early February” 
until late June, Dick Bowen shinnied 
up an old. sycamore tree near Newtown) 
Ohio, lugging a 3'4x4%4 Graflex and” 
flash equipment. Dick isn’t an ornithoig” 
gist, in fact he specialized in baby pictures” 
until he felt he was needed more in an 
airplane engine factory. Under trying 
conditions he got a highly interesting 
documentary series of a great white bam 
owl’s family life. 


MRS. OWL laid a clutch of 7 eggs in 7 days 

Five of them hatched. The male owl completely 

surrounded her with rats and mice he caught 

? just so she’d have a snack at any time, and she 

. om did not leave the nest until the 5 owlets hatched, 


about three weeks later. 
. 
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THE SYCAMORE home of the barn owl family 

(in circle) Dick Bowen shot from an adjacent 

id limb with an 8” Bausch & Lomb lens on his 
a 3%4x4%4 Graflex, at % second with flash gun. 


OU wat 


—_—_—_> 
BY MID-MARCH the babies are beginning to 
show pin-feathers and make a kind of squeaky 
noise. From this time on, the mother did not 
appear in any picture. She had joined her 
mate in foraging for the owlets. 
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A BARN OWL .. . 
from Egg to Fly- Away 


ONLY FOUR owlets left by the end of March. 
A cold snap had already killed one, and another 
is feeling very low at this point. 


NOW THERE are only three, with one visibly 
weaker. But two are up and scrapping, full 
of pep—and mice. 


ca 


LATE JUNE. Two husky young owls, a week 
after they left the nest, return one night for a 
last look at the old homestead. 


“LAY OFF my rat, mug!” Trusting infant 
innocence has changed to the fighting ways of 
nature. A move of the photographer’s hand 
caused young Oswald to grab his rat, while 
sister looks over his shoulder coyly. 


A CLOSE-UP of young Svengali about two weeks 
before he gained~strength enough to fly, in 
June. Dick Bowen says during the time he 
watehed the owls they were never fed other 
birds, only rodents caught in the nearby fields. 








CAMERA CLUB 





HE DUVAL Photo Club of Jacksonville, 

Fla. sets the pace this month with their 

invitation to all service men to participate 
in their meetings and the use of their club 
facilities. The club rooms are at 914 Cam- 
bridge St., South Jacksonville, and the regular 
meetings are each Thursday at 8:00 P. M. 
Inasmuch as Jacksonville is a center of training 
camps and bases for the Army and Navy, their 
invitation should be welcome news to the boys 
in the services stationed nearby. 

Incidentally, this is one of the problems 
which confronts service men with a yen to do 
darkroom work. The USO has installed dark- 
room equipment in many camps, but with 
hundreds of trainees and only a limited amount 
of time, there still should be more equipment 
available. It seems to us that some of the 
camera club members would be doing a good 
turn if they invited a soldier or sailor to come 
and use their darkrooms. If you live close to 
a camp or a naval base, make some boy feel a 
little more at home; have him out to dinner 
and an evening in the darkroom. It doesn’t 
cost much and he will get a lot of fun out 
of it. 


Of special interest is the growing trend to- 
ward allowing women in heretofore strictly 
stag camera clubs. Necessity may be the god- 
parent of the invitation in some cases, for 
clubs have suffered a loss in membership because 
of the number of men in service. The Park 
Chester Camera Club of 1510 White Plains 
Road, Bronx, N.Y. is one of the co-ed clubs, 
as is the Photographic Guild of 7310 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit. Incidentally, both of these clubs 
have a live wire membership and they both 
are sponsoring a course in photography this 
year. The Photographic Guild of Detroit issues 
an interesting bulletin on their doings, with 
illustrations and everything. The “Bulletin” 
is printed by offset. 


A reminder: Camera Club News closes the 
5th of the month. There are lots of interesting 
lectures and items that we would like to in- 
clude, but many of these don’t reach us until 
nearly the middle of the month. By the fol- 
lowing month they are out of date. Get your 
notices and other interesting material in to us 
as early as possible, 


Color Camera Club members of Chicago were 
guests of Mr. Harry K. Shigeta at the Wright- 
McKinney Studio, where their regular monthly 
meeting was held Oct. 15th. Mr. Shigeta gave 
demonstrations of artificial lighting as used with 
Kodachrome. A lovely model—Miss Dorothy 
Rowan—posed skilfully and patiently while the 
majority of Color Club members, who were 
asked to bring their cameras, made exposures 
according to lighting arranged by Mr. Shigeta. 
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The Chicago Area Camera Clubs Association” 
announces its 5th Annual Color Slide Salon, to 
be held December 10th, 1942. The salon is in © 
the nature of a contest. Slides are shown and 
judged simultaneously. Anyone who is a mem- © 
ber of a camera club which, in turn, is a ~ 
member of the Chicago Area Camera Clubs 


Association, is eligible to submit slides to the 
contest. At present 25 Camera Clubs in the 
Chicago Area are affiliated in this group. There 
is a minimum entry fee of 50c for any number 
of slides up to 5; each additional slide ten 
cents, up to a maximum of ten slides, $1.00. 
Entry in each classification not to exceed four 
slides. 

Classifications: 1, Landscapes and Seascapes; 
2, Portraits and People, including figure studies; 
3, Flowers and Still Life; 4, General, including 
Architecture, Animals, and other subjects not 
in other three classifications. 


Prize winners will receive matted color prints 
of their winning entries, together with ribbons, 


The Albany Camera Club made “animals” 
the subject of their monthly competition for 
November, cooperating with the “Dogs for De- 
fense”, which is the civilian agency authorized 
by the Army and Navy to collect dogs for the 
“K-9 Corps”. The prints of dogs were used 
for publicity and recruiting efforts. “Say Rover, 
how’d you like to join the Navy and see some 
of those swell Hawaiian gals?” 


The North Shore Camera Club of Massa- 
chusetts “Bulletin,” carries a note about the Ad- 
dison Gallery of American Art of Andover, 
Mass., adding to its collection of photographs. 
An exhibition of American photographs wi 
be held at the gallery from December 16 to 
January 10 and from these a number will be 
purchased at $15.00 apiece. This idea cer- 
tainly should be put before art museums all 
over the country. If they can afford to bid 
thousands of dollars for a piece of bronze 
Egyptian statuary, they certainly should be 
willing to squander a few dollars on some swell 
photographs. We are willing to bet our money 
that there will be ten people interested in a 
good American-made photograph for every one 
who takes a second look at a bronze cat. 


The Metropolitan Camera Club Council of 
New York has made a point to print the Gov- 
ernment regulations which affect camera users. 
Although Minicam has printed the Office of 
Censorship Regulations in regard to this twice, 
we still feel that many amateur photographers 
are hazy on what they can take pictures of. 
If you want a copy of the regulations, drop a 
note to “Ye Camera Club Editor’. 


The California Camera Club of 45 Polk 
Street, San ‘Francisco, has an idea for a Salon 
on which we would like to have a report of 
results, They call it “Amateur Bites Judge”. 
The various judges who have appeared before 
the club have been invited to submit prints and 
the members will do the criticism this time! 
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RALPH HABURTON 


By 


IT'S MORE than slightly disgusting to get an 
otherwise perfect, or maybe just good enough, 
‘print except for that thin tell-tale white line in- 
dicative of a scratched negative. There is a way 
to print this kind of negative so that the scratch 
usually causes no trouble. Use the sandwich tech= 
nique, placing the print in a pool of carbon tetra- 
chloride, between glass. Water can be used 
instead of carbon tet, and glycerin is the best of 
the lot, but requires washing of the negative after 
printing. The only’ difficult part is to eliminate 
air bubbles. The easiest way is to submerge both. 
glasses and the negative in a tray of the liquid, 
remove them tightly pressed together, and 
squeegee the outer glass surfaces. After a couple 
of tries you'll be able to do this in less than a 
minute, starting from "scratch." 


RS 


One spot can do the work of two—if you use 
the right kind of reflector. The odds are that you 
have the right kind of reflector in your dark-room, 
namely a chromium squeegee plate. Some inge- 


Tin For Back- 
lighting Should 
Face Spot, But 
Pointed 
Downward. 





nuity is needed to hold the tin in the right place 
as you will find that the angle of inclination is 
critical, but the stunt is worth trying. 


RI 


If rules are to be broken, one of the best to 
shatter is the one about using all bulbs of the 
same correct color temperature characteristics, 
when shooting Kodachrome. A more definite 
modeling with third dimension effect can be had 
by judicious mixing. In portraiture, try using an 
overvolted shadow fill, such as a No. | photo- 
flood when the directions call for a 3200° K. 


lamp. The main modeling light can be modified 
toward the warm side by using a regular incan- 
descent bulb for all or part of this source. 


A pinch of sulfite added before the metol, 
will reduce the chances of your developer oxi- 
dizing while it is still being mixed. A _ properly 
mixed developer should show little evidence of 


discoloration. 


If your dark-room illumination is such that you 
can barely make out the markings on the iris 
diaphragm ring of your enlarger, try lighting it 
indirectly by 
holding a white 
card under the 
lens. When the 
enlarger is 
turned on you 
should get 
enough light re- 
flected back to 
show up the 
markings -plainly, 
but still not 
enough to fog 
uncovered paper. 
This also solves the problem of what to do with 


old high-key prints. 


The markings on glass graduates, particularly 
of the moulded type, are often hard to read by 
safelight. If you 
use the same 
amount of fluid 
frequently, as in 
diluting stock so- 
lutions of devel- 
opers, mark the 
right height with 
@ piece of tape. 
You can use lan- 
tern slide bind- 
ing tape, adhe- 
sive tape or any other opaque variety, thereby 
avoiding unnecessary squinting. 


RY 


Film notches are usually coded to aid in the 
identification of cut film, but the notches can 
fool you in the dark, as they often feel different 
than they look in the 
manufacturers’ drawings. 
A sure way is to com- 
pare the notch with an- 
other one of what you 
fondly hope is the same 
kind of film. Keep a 
couple of spoiled films, 
either bound together or 
hanging on separate hooks in your darkroom. 
If you haven't any spoiled films you wouldn't 
be reading this column! END 
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OUR GALLERY this month presents a 
handsome array of experts. We were a bit 
sceptical ourselves but upon checking back we 
find that every picture was taken in the last 
year. 


DON NIBBELINK is our print expert for 
this month with his, “Dry Reduction For Better 
Prints.” In the October Mrnicam his system for 
hitting the salons with “Systematic Exhibiting” 
gave us a mild shock when we realized that if 
we had time to make 48 big salon prints we, 
too, might be rated in the “Who’s Who of 
Pictorial Photog- 
raphy.” The sys- 
tem seemed in- 
fallible and it was 
only our own 
memory of Li- 
sette Model pic- 
tures of Monte 
Carlo gamblers 
who had systems, 
too, that kept us 
from getting our 
hopes too high. 

To prove just 
how much Don 
has done for a 
young fellow, we 
quote from some 

Don Nibbelink motes about him 
by a fellow pho- 
tographer in Binghamton, New York. 





“Started photography as a hobby at the 
University of Michigan and Kalamazoo Col- 
lege ; A.B. Degree in 1938 (Studio operator 
Nuthall Studios, 1939); graduate of Ro- 
chester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
in 1941. Specialized in color photography in 
Department of Photographic Technology 
under H. C. Colton, A.R.P.S. and C. B. 
Neblette, F.R.P.S., F.P.S.A.; member of Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.) Camera Club; Photo Tech 
Camera Club; Associate, Royal Photographic 
Society; charter member of © Binghamton 
Technical Section of Photographic Society 
of America; salon contributor rating in 1942 
“Who’s Who of Pictorial Photography” ; 
Advertising Department of Agfa Ansco.” 


DON PAUL, our prolific writer of “Inside 
Hollywood” and stories on many a Hollywood 
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* held our atten- 


star and photographer, has been busy calling 
on Claudette Colbert. His article, “Meet 
Claudette Colbert, Camera Fan”, appears on 
page 42. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once said: “An 
author must fall in love with his heroine if he 
wants to write 
convincingly 
about her.” We 
wouldn’t go so 
far as to say 
that Don had 
fallen in love 
with Claudette, 
but he certainly 


tion from begin- 
ning to end. 
This is the tale 
of Claudette as Don Paul 
the highly suc- 

cessful girl photographer which Paramount has 
made into a swell movie, “No Time - For 
Love.” (?) Is that a commentary? 

Don speaks the language of Hollywood; pic- 
tures are always “pix”. The unpleasant editor 
is “herr editor’. Employees are never dis- 
charged—they are “canned” or “bounced”. A 
leer is a “wicked gleam”. For our English read- 
ers we might say that Don Paul has come to 
be known as the Hollywood Fowler with his 
“Modern American Usage”’. 

Don is one of the most public-spirited fellows 
we have ever known. Last spring he spent two 
weeks of his own time in Federal court, pro- 
ducing pictures and testimony that resulted in 
the lockup of the seditionists Noble and Jones 
(Minicam, September 1942). 

When the Government asked for help in 
teaching soldiers flash technique, Don hopped 
in his car, and at his own expense put in almost 
a month touring the camps in the West, show- 
ing how flash is done by the experts. Inciden- 
tally, he burned up a lot of flash bulbs which 
his company, Wabash, donated. 

Hollywood likes Don because he doesn’t pull 
his punches—because he’s on the level. He sees 
through the foibles and tinsel that sometimes 
cover up the real story of a Hollywood person- 
ality. We are glad to have him as our West 
Coast Contributing Editor. 





JOHN WHITEHEAD GAFILL, whose arti- 
cle “Get Action In Your Movies,” is the 


(Continued on page 80) 




















Graflex and Graphic Cameras are faithfully 
meeting the exacting requirements of the U. S. 
Navy, just as they are serving the other 
branches of the nation’s armed forces. Sturdily 
built to stand. up under adverse conditions— 
afloat, ashore and aloft—these American-made 
cameras daily demonstrate the dependable, 
precision performance that America’s photog- 
raphers have long associated with the famous 
GRAFLEX name. 


Because of Uncle Sam’s need of Graflex 
equipment, the manufacture of cameras for 
civilian use has been curtailed. Preserve your 
present Graphic or Graflex Camera ... it is a 
precious possession. If it needs servicing of 





Graflex-made Cameras Serve the Navy 
... at Sea, Ashore and in the Air 


Receipt of Army-Navy “E” Award, for 
high achievement in the production of 
war equipment, is inspiring the entire 
GRAFLEX organization to even greater 
efforts to aid the speeding of Victory. 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 





U.S. Navy Official Photo 


any kind, have it reNEWed under the Graflex 
Customized reNEWal Plan. 

To facilitate service, Graflex reNEWal De- 
partments are located in New York City, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Los Angeles. For further 
information ask your Dealer or write for liter- 
ature to Folmer Graflex Corporation, Dept. 
MC1242, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 

And now is the time to add Graphic Graflex 
Photography ($4) and Photographic Enlarging 
($1.95) to your library. These books, obtain- 
able at all leading camera stores, will save you 
time, materials and money in your photographic 
work. Invest your savings in America and in 
your future .. . BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS 
SHOULD SEE 


By JOSEPH WECHSBERG 





HERE was considerable excitement on the 

largest stage of the Warner Bros. lot 
where a life-sized oil-tanker was systematically 
being set on fire. Technicians skilfully put gas- 
pipes and oil-burners all over the deck and 
around the funnel. On a given signal the 
tanker was swept by flames while Warner exec- 
utives and firemen were standing by, crossing 
their fingers. The scene will be seen in “Action 
in the North Atlantic,’ photographed by Ted 
McCord, A. S. C. Usually, similar sequences 





are shot on the process stage, with miniature 
models; but an important part of the story 
takes place on the burning decks and it was 
decided to have a “real” fire. The scene was 
a pyromaniac’s wishful dream. Explosions 
rocked the stage as flames and smoke swept all 
over the ship. Some frightened bystanders 
were retreating. But everything went smoothly 
and audiences will be rewarded by a breath- 
taking realism of the catastrophe. 

* Realism, it seems, is becoming Hollywood’s 
new way-of-life. Alfred Hitchcock has been 
filming most day-and-night exteriors and many 
interiors of his new picture “Shadow of a 
Doubt” (Skirball-Universal) at the small Cali- 
fornian town of Santa Rosa. The wartime 
ceiling of $5,000 on new set construction for 
the entire picture makes it necessary to go back 
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to nature, as in the happy, old horse-opera 


days, when all motion pictures were made out © 


doors. 


“We captured a note of realism which can’t 4 
Cameraman * ~ 


be reproduced in the studio,” 
Joseph Valentine said. Of course, technical 
problems were increased, especially during the 


night scenes, but Valentine’s skill and the wide “7 


range of the Super-XX negative overcame all 
difficulties. 
reflectors or booster lights where they were 
needed. Valentine believes that the new pic- 


ture will have even more atmosphere, realism 
and suspense than other Hitchcock films— © 


which means something! 


* Ever since Gregg Toland has introduced (or 4 


should we say, “revived”) the “pan-focus tech- 


nique” in “Citizen Kane,” Hollywood’s lensers 
Paul Ivano, © 
A.S.C., who we watched shooting “Flesh and ~ 
belongs to the | 
Accredited with filming some © 
great French pictures where the increased- © 


are sharply divided pro or contra. 


Fantasy’ (Boyer-Universal) 
contra party. 


depth technique was often used, Ivano does not 


believe in using extreme depth throughout one a 


picture. 


“You can’t take every inch of glamour out 4 


of this business. People like beauty, roman- 
ticism, entertainment. They would be disap- 
pointed to see their favorite star, as she really 


looks, without diffusion, through pitiless lenses,” Ss 


Ivano thinks that men are harder to photo- 
graph than women. “Men are too conceited 


to think much of their make-up. Women are 
careful and know its importance.” . 
We were watching a circus scene in which 





Boyer was performing as a rope-dancer. The 
sequence created certain problems, since the 
real stunt was done by a professional stunt- 
man and Ivano had to blend his scenes com- 
pletely into the close-ups of Boyer. 

A convincing argument against the pan-focus 
technique is Joe Ruttenberg’s photography on 
“Crossroads” (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). Seldom 

(Continued on page 81) 


The crew rigged scrims and placed ~ 
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Official U. S. Signal Corps Photo 
G-E MAZDA Photo Lamps have gone to war 
5 poms of increasing war needs, the War Production 


Board has found it necessary to restrict the sale of 
Photoflash and Photoflood lamps to press and military 











photographers and such users as are entitled to at least an 
AAS priority rating. We know that you will understand 
and approve . . . in the interest of winning the war. 


After the war, when wartime restrictions have been 
removed, General Electric will be on the job to supply 
you with new and better lamps for photography. 





MAZDA Research leads the way 


G-‘E MAZDA 


PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 











THERE IS STILL TIME 


TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
EXCEPTIONAL BUYING OPPORTUNITY 


’ 1 
Preys Graphic, Kodak Ektar F.3.7........ a 
4x5 Graphic all vetal view camera, less lens. . 
Zeiss Ikonta B, Tessar F.3.5 lens 
Zeiss Okofiex I, Novar F.3.5 lens 
18 cm Zeiss W. A. Dagor compur shutter 
al F.1.9 lens (available with high 


ETc 
LENSES AND ACCESSORIES. 
Write Now. 


HABER & FINK's< 


12 14 WARRENST.N.Y BA. 7-1230 








35MM POSITIVE TRANSPARENCIES 


1 strip 36 exposures 35¢ 
3 nny $1.00; = rolls $1.75 
We will pret 35m IM positives m your 35MM negatives for 
projection from 2”x2” slides or - > the full strip. Negatives 
returned intact. Fine grain developing of 35mm = tives 
25¢c. Reloaded cartrid 35™) im 40c, Vaporating, Sc 


ao a omeee Sa ive, Catalogue of Stock P Slides and 


Positive. PRINT CO. 117 WN. Wood Ave., Linden, N. J. 
35MM Cardboard Slide Mounts, SOc, FREE MAILERS 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


35mm.Film, Rie) 


Developed Enlargements 














si ya a ‘s 36 exp. Reloads 
ingle or Dow 
Frame Ultra Pan 

We finish all other miniature and split size film 
in our famous 314x412 Beauty Prints— ied, 

ibossed Margin nes (hy 8 exp. 
No, 828 and 127, 3Sc. 12 exp. splits, 45c. 
16 exp. splits, SSc. Send roll and money 
write for free mailers and complete price list. 
You will that our modern meth 
long experience DO make a "BIG difference. 


+ € e 
Artistic Contact Uiniehion. S =~. rolis 


comp set of deckied-edge embossed, 
in prints. a for failures, 
Paee Enlargement cou with each roll, 


on nee ry SERVICE 
Chicago, I. 


SUPERFLASH 


WABASH PHOTOLAMP CORP. @ BROOKLYN, N. Y 
(80) 


















Director of the Motion Picture Institute, of 7 
Detroit. His movie ideas are sound and based 
on years of ex. 


perience, and he 
confesses that he 
still gets a thrill 
from the smell of 
printer’s ink. That 
explains why his 
writing is lucid, 
entertaining and 
helpful. Here are 
his own notes on 
his career. 


“My first real 





smal] town week. 
ly newspaper. I 
can still smell the 
ink and hear the editor say, “Dead line’s Wed- 
nesday noon, Jack .... get your copy in.” 

“After that I went to art school and took 
some courses in short story writing. I organ- 
ized a players’ group. Then there was an in- 
terval of newspaper work until I joined the 
editorial deaprtment of the Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, producers of educational and busi- 
ness films. 

“Mr. Handy had brought into the studio, 
professionals from Hollywood. It was my 
good fortune to work and study with these 
men. With scenario writers, film editors, di- 
rectors and cameramen of ripe experience. On 
one assignment.I toured the country with a 
director and crew for many months, filming 
historic places and ‘local color.’ We filmed 
production in factories and people in market 
places from coast to coast. 

“Gradually I realized as I came to look 
for books on cinematography, that here was an 
art with very little written about it. Where 
could a beginner learn? 

“Then came an opportunity to join the film 
department of International Harvester Com- 
pany. For several years I wrote, cut and rec- 
orded movies of industrial and farm equip- 
ment. 

“But the idea of a school, a place where 
amateur and professional alike could turn for 
the technique of movie making, kept cropping 
up. I persuaded Gardner Hunting, who has 
helped many a young man find his place in 
the industry, and others from specialized fields, 
to record their skill and experience. The 
manuals, we started, developed into a full 
fledged course in Cinematography, ‘The Mo- 
tion Picture Institute.’ ” 


John Gafill 





Any flashlight can be made into an emer- 
gency safelight by fastening a piece of red or 
yellow tissue paper over the lens with a rubber 
band. For a traveling or field darkroom this is 
a particularly convenient light. 


job was on a? 
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Movies Photographers Should See 
(Continued from page 78) 
have you seen more glamorous close-ups of 
Hedy Lamarr—yet the atmosphere is moder- 
ately realistic throughout the picture. There 
is a fine sequence in a French courtroom. The 
camera is focused on the persons at the witness- 
stand while the jury in the background is just 
discernible enough to give a feeling of the place. 
* Action-photography of the month in Bert 
Glennon’s “Desperate Journey’ Warner Bros.). 
His superb shots succeed in making you forget 
the silly improbabilities of the plot. There are 
excellent close-ups of the interior of a heavy 
bomber, the atmosphere tense and tough on the 
way across the continent. And there is terrific 
suspense during the actual bombing when tracer 
bullets swish past the bomber and the pilot is 
blinded by the glaring fingers of the search- 
lights. Other excellent shots: the night sequence 
at the Berlin chemical station; the roof se- 
quence ; and a swell chase across the dunes and 
marshes of Holland, where the hazy air and the 
wide-angle shots create a convincing “Dutch” 
mood. Glennon’s effect lightings, his angles and 
compositions never hold up the dramatic plot 
but underscore the happenings. Special-effects 
work by Edward A. DuPar is equally excellent. 


Motion Picture Technicians, Photographers, 
Are Sought 

Photographers and Motion Picture Tech- 
nician positions throughout the United States 
its territories and possessions, are to be filled 
through civil service applicants, it was an- 
nounced by the United States Civil Service 
Commission. The positions pay from $1,440 
to $3,800 a year. The majority of vacancies 
occur at the lower salaries. Both men and 
women may apply for the positions. 

In the photographic field, women applicants 
are especially sought. The specific needs are 
for persons skilled in wet plate, process, and 
microfilm photography. In the motion picture 
field, cameramen, film and sound technicians, 
and projectionists are needed by Federal agen- 
cies turning out films to record war action and 
to instruct soldiers and civilians in new jobs. 

Qualifications required for Photographers and 
Motion Picture Technicians are: for the $1,440, 
$1,620, and $1,800 positions, 6 months, 1 year, 
and 2 years respectively of appropriate exper- 
ience. For the higher bracket positions, experi- 
ence equivalent in difficulty and rsponsibility 
to that of the position open must be shown. 

Free-lance experience is qualifying for all 
positions ; amateur experience is acceptable for 
the $1,440 and $1,620 jobs. Appropriate tech- 
nical training in approved courses may be sub- 
stituted for 6 months of the required experience. 
No written tests are required, 

Interested persons may secure application 
forms at first or second-class post offices. Appli- 
cation must be filed with the Commission’s 
Washington office. They will be accepted until 
the needs of the service are met. 









* Itisa 
color-cor- 
rected illumi- 
nated viewer 





* It magni- 
ies 35mm 


orBlack-and- 
White in2°x2’ 
slide mounts 
* It has a 


magazine 


which holds 







is the most versatile Kodachrome viewer in 
The handy magazine, which retains slide after 
slide until filled, enables Kodachrome enthusiasts 
to carry their slides and viewer around with them. 
And, when the magnifying unit is set, it permits 
approximately a three-diameter enlargement. 
Compact and sleek in ap- 
pearance.Dull grey krinkle 
nish, practically scratch- 
of. May be carried in 
rse or pocket. $3.95 
with bulb and batteries. 


Other Gem Viewers: Gemlite Slide -Thru Vest Pocket Koda- 
chrome Viewer, $1.75 (DeLuxe Chrome Model, $2.50) ¥ 


Gemlite Mirolite Pocket Viewer Gift Box, $1.50. 
At Your Dealer's, or Order Direct 
AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INC. 


155 East 44th Street New York City 


West Coast Representative, Frank A. Emmet C ’ 
2707 W. Pico Street, Los Aegon, Callen 














GIVE WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


This Chrisimas 


War Bonds and Stamps are 
practical gifts and sound invest- 
ments. More important, how- 
ever, they will bring fighting 
help to someone you know in the 
Armed Services. 


So, with every photographic gift, 
be sure that you include either 
War Bonds or War Stamps. 





Remember —in the 
Axis countries, the 
governments don’t 
ask—they take from 
the people. In 





America, we still 
have our Bill of 
Rights, and we aim 
to keep them. 





DeJur-AMSCO CORPORATION 


SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 











FINE 
GRAIN 


30 MM FILM 


devel oh el 
eed and each good. nogath 
Porseie 


to TWICE ORIGIN’ 
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MORE FACT 
THAN FANCY 


By Fault Hophins 


In the early 


part of the | 
1840s the fast- 
est possible ex- 
posures were 
around three 
minutes and 
often were as 
long as thirty 
minutes. Ex- 
posures with 
present-day 
stroboscopic 
flash equipment 
are frequently 
made at one- 
millionth of a ' 
second to help 
analyze many 
motions such as the flight of humming birds and 
insects that previously were too fast to be seen 
by the human eye. 





u 


The art of making pictures with the camera 
came very close to being called “heliography”. 
The Frenchman, Niepce (Daguerre’s partner), 
was in favor of this term as he argued that 
graph meant to write and helio meant sun— 
the combination of the two being literally “sun 
writing”, instead of “light writing” as photogra- 
phy means. It is evident that Niepce did not 
anticipate the use of artificial light in making 
pictures. 


At one time common ingredients of photo- 
graphic formulas were: 


1. Honey 

2. Beer 

3. Baking soda 
4. Rock candy 


A certain rock candy developer claimed that 
the exposure time could be reduced by one 
third. 


The German General Staff at one time 
(1871) equipped a group of photographers to 
take pictures of Paris forts and battery posi- 
tions. 
sold at auction as the generals could see no 
advantage from the procedure. 












Soon afterwards all the apparatus was ~ 





A tremendous 
impetus was 
given to pho- 
tography when 
the gold rush of 
1849 occurred. 
Portraits were 
taken of those 
going to Cali- 
fornia and in 
turn, the 49ers 
carried pictures 
of their families 
with them. A 
“portrait rush” 
is on today be- 
cause of the 
war. 

Royal Canadian Air Force officials estimate 
that close to 500,000 hours of instruction per 
month are saved through the use of 35mm. 
motion-picture film in the famous British Com- 
monwealth Air Training plan. This means that 
individual fliers can be trained in one month 
less time than under previous methods. 





A 2900-foot tank has been built by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at 
Langley Field, Virginia, to study and photo- 
graph behavior of model hulls when towed 
through the water as fast as 80 miles per hour. 































Both movie film and high-speed sheet film are 
used to record the efficiency of different hull 
designs. 


An 1864 zoo 
photographer a 
really had his 7. 
troubles. He ia 
stated “The an- BE 


telope gave the 
most trouble; 
as soon as it saw 
the apparatus, 
it went into a 
rage. It took a 
week of strategy 
to photograph 
it, The lion be- 
haved very 
well; I entered 
the cage and exposed for eleven seconds.” 





A great time was had by ali when an 1884 
theatrical publicity man got the idea of photo- 
graphing the audience from the stage for ad- 
vertising purposes. An offer that the ladies 
present could have a free copy of the picture 
literally packed the house. Immense dazzling 
lights were turned on and the audience suffered 
through a forty to sixty second exposure, but 
not without a majority of them raising their 
fans and hats to protect their eyes. 













Sn ec 


Anniv Graphic 3'4x4% F4.5 Stein- 
heil Compur ................ $135.00 
Graflex 344x4% F3.5 Tessar . 140.00 
z Recomar 18 F4.5 KA Kalart R.F. 90.00 
a Lynhof Tecknika 9x12 Protar 5% 
Wise od ee ioe ee 
Auto Graflex 4x5 Celor 10”..... 110.00 
e Agfa View 5x7 Like New........ 50.00 
a Korelle Il Reflex F2.8 Tessar, Case 160.00 
i 


HENRY HERBERT 








Asked $20 for Camera 
Herbert got him #28 ! 







. . + In response to your ‘we will sell your 
ued camera’ idea, | sent you my Kodak 
with £3.5 lens anid case, and asked you to sell 
it for $20.00 net. waneee my pleasant surprise 
when you sent me a check for $28.00."" 

(Name on request) 





Yes, Henry Herbert can get you your price, and even better, when you let us sell your % 
used equipment for you, as this letter proves. Here's the idea: Send us your equip- F 
ment, tell us how much you want for it. We'll bond it, advertise it, and when we sell 
it, we'll send you a check, less our commission. Fair enough? Here are just a few of 
the cameras and lenses we've received and which are now on sale: 


485 Fifth Avenue 















Super B F2.8 Tessar, Case . 160.00 
Exakta V.P. F2.8 Tessar......... 90.00 
Contax fl F2 Sonnar . 175.00 
Argofilex F4.5 Case....... ..... 45.00 
Contax fll F3.5 Tessar........... 200.00 
Pupille F2 Case RF. 80. 


Super D Graflex 3%4x4%4 F4.5 






Tessar See 150.00 J 
INVEST 10% IN WAR ; 
BONDS AND STAMPS ; 
BONDED FOR YOUR 
NEW YORK PROTECTION 
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Attractively 
boxed in sets 





BRY "35" COLOR PRINTS 


3%x5 glossy, unmounted, full color prints from 35mm 
Kodachromes (also from equivalent area of Bantam 
Kodachromes) . 
CE Bs. oc. o bade seucdgesios ties $2.00 
Duplicate SI UE oe. ccécgevevs -90 
60 Ss reorder privilege on duplicates. Minimum reorder, 
$1.00. At your dealer or direct. Cash with order or C.O.D. 


BRY DIRECT COLOR LABORATORIES 
326 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 














een, 


GRADUATE TO A Seemann 
= 3-star SPLICER! 


WHOLESALE PHOTO aUPeLY Soeur. 


,2@e Bivik 








RL 
MOVIES wt fs, sTmis 
VAPA JDRATE 
“ = 
rea ERNMENT 








ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER [NOmRA EG 
VAPORATECO.,INC. BELL & HOWELL CO. Bae 


WOOD PRO 
130 W. 46th St. 1801 Larchmont, Chicago [fq UCERS a 
New York City 16 NN, Labrea, Hollywood Gaiuiu : 








YOULL BE DELIGHTED 


35mm. FILM 
0) a's Be) de) 
36 ENLARGEMENTS 


8 EXP. ROLL ENLARGED 35c¢ 
16 EXP. SPLIT ENLARGED 55c 


Prove it to yourself—send your next roll to us. Fine 
grain developing, “electric-eye’ precision, Modern 
Beauty prints 3%4x4%, deckled, with embossed margin 
and date. If less than 25 prints FREE print credit. 
Send money and roll or write for Free Mailers. 


o 
Professional contact finishing. 8-Ex- 
posure roll developed and complete set 
of Super Professional prints, Print 
credit for poor exposures, 
U. S. PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 5710-A Dept. E Chicago 
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AIR. BELL 


RCHIE, one of our photographic friends, 
is grousing these days. “It’s no use,” he 
mourned as we met last Thursday at the 

weekly camera club luncheon, “photography is 

about dead for me. It just isn’t worthwhile 
for me to go out on a picture trip unless I have 

a dozen rolls of film with me. You’ve got tu 

take a slew of negatives to get gocd pictures. 

Now I’ve covered myself for the duration with 

films for all of my cameras: 35mm., 120, 3%4x- 

4%, 4x5 and 5x7, then along comes gas ration- 

ing so I can’t go anywhere to take pictures. 

And did you hear that the dealers zre being 

rationed on film; they only get half as much as 

they did last year. Boy, it’s tough.” 

The complexity of Archie’s problem tore at 
our heart. There wzs nothing we could do at 
the moment to build up his morale; since then, 
however, we’ve been in touch with a number of 
more cheerful souls. Here’s the way we size up 
photography in the months to come. 

‘Suppose that we amateurs do find it difficult 
to obtain film as a result of further manufactur- 
ing curtailments or as a result of increased uses 
of amateur films in directions that we have not 
anticipated. 

For one thing, most of us have hundreds of 
negatives that we have never printed. Right off 
that tells us that we have been film-wasteful ; 
therefore, we can use these old negatives to two 
advantages. We can begin to be more careful 
in out-of-door picture taking by using every 
trick of the business to make each exposur¢ 
count. We can begin to practice some cf the 
useful pointers that experts have unselfishly 
divulged. We can become systematic in every 
step, from loading the camera to hanging the 
film up to dry after developing. By adopting 
such methods we are bound to become better 
photographers, too. 

In being systematic we can set up a regular 
check routine to follow, just as a bomber crew 
checks each of the many instruments before they 
get the signal to “take off.’”” We can check the 
lens and shutter settings, the film wind-up to 
prevent double exposure, the lens to see if it is 
clean and free from moisture, the filter and lens 
shade to see if they are on straight, the footage 
and depth of field scales, etc. Besides these, we 
can take a little more time in studying the com- 
position of the subject and its pictorial merits. 
We can move around a bit “first” to get differ- 
ent viewpoints and angles, always striving to get 
the right condition rather than making a differ- 
ent exposure from each and every angle and 
position. Of course, we are going to make some 
mistakes, but all-in-all we will conserve film. 

The second advantage of our unprinted nega- 
tives is a supply of subjects to turn into pic- 
torial prints. There has been no curtailment in 
paper manufacture. We have all at one time 
or another had a yen to experiment with some 
of the control processes like bromoil, paper 
negatives, etc. Many of our old negatives that 
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prove to be bad “straight” printers might easily 
lend themselves to control treatment. In other 
words, there are plenty of untried darkroom 
procedures to keep us busy even if we did not 
make a single negative for the next year. 
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OUR BUSINESS manager felt the old school 
spirit stirring within his loins last month, and 
decided to return to alma mater to see the 
Buckeyes (then the Number One Team on the 
Associated Press list) hand it out to Purdue. 
Standing there in the office, in that poignant 
moment of nostalgia, hearing as from afar the 
chimes of chapel’s sonorous bell, he turned, be- 
mused, to his secretary, a bisque, doll-like crea- 
ture, and asked her to go, too. 

Her immediate acceptance spurred him hap- 
pily on to the natural act of every man who 
works on or near a magazine. He wired: 

NEED TWO TICKETS PURDUE GAME 

SELF AND ASS’T PHOTOG STOP PICK 

UP AT GATE OK? 

With the alacrity that warms the heart of an 
old grad, the college press agent wired back: 


OK TWO AT SOUTH GATE 


Guile, so notably absent from the heart of 
publication workers, especially gentlemen at the 
press’ back door, entered the heart and soul 
of our gentle co-worker. For, on receipt of the 
wire, he borrowed an ancient and deczepit 
Graflex, with a torn bellows, and a rattling film 
pack, and set off with his secretary for a gala 
day of watching the ball carriers. 

Arriving at the South Gate of the stadium, he 
was courteously presented with two badges, one 
marked PHOTOGRAPHER, and one marked 
ASSISTANT P. Both also carried a single red 
line “FIELD.” Entering at a happy trct, as 
who does not when the tickets are free, the air 
bright and sunny, and the girl on the arm, chic 
and flushed, our business manager was ushered 
through the gate marked “Coaches, referees and 
photographers” right on to the field. 

“And there,” he told us,’ we had to stay 
the first three quarters; running up and down 
with those damned photographers like foot- 
loose dogs, no place to sit, no right to stand 
still, my secretary mad as a hornet at having to 
carry my Graflex, and red as a beet thet some- 
one would take a close quick look at the thing 
I called a camera.” 

_ The day was saved, we learned a little sadly, 
in the fourth quarter, when a boy scout was 
bribed to lead the “Photographers” up to the 
top deck where they could “shoot the h'gh flying 
American flag through the triangle made by a 
scout saluting.” Once in the stands, the de- 
voted scout was side-tracked and the PHO- 
TOGRAPHER and ASSISTANT P. warily took 
a vacant seat until the final whistle relieved 
their anxiety. 

OOo 

Dr. Peter Mark Roget (originator of the 
famous Roget’s Thesaurus) first expounded the 
theory of the persistence of vision of moving 
objects. If it were not for this fact of visual 
retention, motion pictures would not be possible. 







































Professional Photographers in the Makinc 
America’s Most Modern School of Photograp! 


1. “Mr. Yen Wah 
is terrific,” say 
America’s out- 
standing portrai- 
ture instructors, 
John Hutchins 
and Helene San- 
ders, of the star- 
studded faculty 
of THE SCHOOL 
OF MODERN PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, In the 
beautiful high 
key photograph 
(right) is evi- 
dent the con- 
summate skill 
provided by per- 
sonalized in- 
struction. 








By YEN WAH 


2. Stylist Extraordinary is 
Joseph Brignolo, a recent 
student now going places 
professionally. Modern 
techniques are all part of 
the thorough training at THE 
SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY. Individual instruction 
makes it possible to enroll at 
any time (day or evening). 















By BRIGNOLO 5 


3. “A Great Surprise, a worth while experience 
and a tremendous aid to my own ambitions to 
teach photography,” so says Gilbert Temple, in- 
structor at a swank private school, of his study 
at THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. Surpris- 
ing to all are the modest tuition fees at this top- 


notch school. 

4. Fascinating Free Book 
— 60 pages detailing 
courses in COMMER- 
CIAL ADVERTISING, 
FASHION, PORTRAI- 
TURE, COLOR, NEWS; 
faculty biographies, 
school views and 
prize-winning photo- 
graphs. Write H. P. 
Sidel, Director. 








THE SCHOOL OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 


136 East 57th St. New York City 
Nase 5 ea ea 
Midbbe 5 io i ee aa eae 
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1315 Michigan Avenue 





Dual Carrier Included 





-VOKAR- 
% HIGH FIDELITY PROJECTORS x 
Before They're Gone! $ 
Geo. Levine & Sons 1250 
15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Ultra Fine en $400 
Developed, Printed and Vaporated 
Your 35 mm roll fine a eb gee nee and each Mi ~ agatha en- 
$1.00. We reload woer sven with outs eoeeee film for-$0.5 50 
CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE 
300 Century Building La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Write Today for Yours WHILE THEY LAST 
35 MM FILM 
larged to 31/4x41/2” on joss or matte 

24 Hour Service 














ELKAY BLOWER 
$14.95 


darkrooms. Changes 200 cu. ft. of air 
per minute. Heavy duty motor. 
Single Unit Model, $9.95 
ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS, Inc. 
7 Oliver Street, Newark, N. J. 


Double unit model for 
ventilating one or two 


Lea ho 


Kodak Announces Motion Picture Depicting 
Progess and Uses of Photography 


“The Cavalcade of Color,” a new 16mm, 
sound Kodachrome motion picture which shows 
in all the beauty of full color the applications 
of color photcgraphy and its place in family 
life, has just been announced by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

Running approximately fifteen minutes, and 


designed for group showings, this full-color mo | 
tion picture has background orchestral music 77 


by Ferde Grofe. 
charge to organizations such as Service Clubs, 
Camera Clubs, Junior and Senior H'gh Schools - 
and Colleges. 

The picture, which widely depicts the free- 
dom of America, opens with a series of scenes > 
which show how photography is being used in ~ 
such diversified fields as medicine, commercial ~~ 
photography, news gathering, and scientific in- 
vestigation. It points out how photography is 
serving humanity through progress, and how it 
has broadened the world we live in. 

Finally, the film stresses American freedom 
and what it means to us all. The patriotic na- 
ture of the closing scenes makes it most appro- 
priate to the times. 

“The Cavalcade of Color” is now available 
to organizations which have or can obtain a 
16mm. sound-on-film projector. Full informa- 
tion regarding bookings may be obtained by 
writing to the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York. 


It will be loaned without 


“PRIVATE PITNEY” 





a. Fens Sre catenin pettgnts | 'l promise Mom, as soon as | need it I'll 
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ekg 949 Chicago, Illinois 


send for it." 





Ward's New Catalogue 


Montgomery Ward has just published one of 
the most attractive camera catalogues we have 
ever seen. Ward’s catalogue lists the ceiling 

prices and the up-to- 
date Time Payment 
Terms. 

Included in the cata- 
logue are editorial 
hints on color photog- 
raphy, and informa- 
tion on_ lenses, types 
of cameras, and a buy- 
ing guide for movie 
equipment. 

The book was de- 
veloped as a combina- 
tion photographic, 
camera and color 

book, with the idea 
am CAMERA MATALOG of presenting a wealth 

of information on color 
photography and a line-up of complete avail- 
able equipment for making color pictures. 

A copy will be sent free on request to Mont- 
gomery Ward, Chicago, Illinois. 


Consoli Enlarging Easel 


A non-metal enlarging easel to sell for 98c 
has been developed by the Consolidated Mount- 
ing and Finishing Co., Inc., 516 West 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Made entirely of high-grade mounting board 
with a lacquered cloth finish, the Consoli En- 
larging Easel takes standard-size papers up to 
11x14. It is light, compact, and rigidly con- 
structed. 


Distributors for Portrait Lenses 


Miller Outcalt Co. of 1046 South Olive 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., have been made ex- 
clusive distributors in the west for the Series V 
and VI portrait lenses in plus 1, 2 and 3 pow- 
ers for the E. K. adapter rings. These lenses 
are made of a fine optical glass beveled at the 
edges and thick enough to prevent them from 
rattling in the rings. Because no metal bands 
are necessary they can supply them from stock. 


List price: V, $1.55; VI, $2.15. 








RABSON'S SPECIALS 


E. Voigtlander, Sry film, 116—Skopar F4.5 lens, 
Rim set Com: 
E. Voigtlander, Roti film, 116—Skopar F4.5 lens, 
Dial Set Compu 
G. Be Roti film, 120—Skopar F4.5 lens, 
se} r 
E, Voigtlander, Bessa F6.3, 120 Film 
FE, Kodak 616 'F4.5 lens. Diomatic Shutter 
New fa Clipper with case . 
New Wollensak 4X Rambler Field ~d with case. x 
Guaranteed 90 days. 10 _Day y Back Trial. 
E—Excellient Condition ‘G-Good Condition. 
Rabsons, 111 West Sand St., 
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FILTER 
WALLET 


A convenient pouch neatly 
designed to accommodate 
5 series VI filters and one 
adapter ring. 

Each filter is available for 
instant use. 


Folds into a compact unit 
and fits coat pocket com- 
fortably. 


$4.00 


Mail Orders Filled 


32nd St. near 6th Ave., N. ¥. 


World's Largest Camera Store 


Built on Square Dealing 
Established 1898 










































































Open to Subjects Prizes For copy of rule;, write to | Contest closes 
Amateurs Photographs must dramatize | $500 War Bonds award- | Victory Photo Contest, | Last day each 
some phase of our civil- ed every month. Victory House, Per- month. 
jan war effort. shing Sq., Los Ange- 
3 les, California. 
Press Men in the news smoking | $50, $25, five prizes of | Cigar Institute of Amer- Dec. 31 
Photographers | cigars. $20, five of $10. Sil-| ica, 630 Sth Ave., 
ver and bronze New York, N. Y. 
medallions. 
Amate An $25 in awards, inclu- | Camera Contest Editor, Weekly 
es Y ding three $5 prizes | Chicago Herald-Amer - 
weekly. ican, 326 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
Amateurs Any. Awards based on | $10, $5, $4, $3. Mechanix Iilustrated, | 24th of each 
subject interest and ini- 1501 Broadway, N.Y.C, month, 
tial impact. — : 
Ev Must rtray activ Thirty-six monthly prizes | Director, American Red | Monthly contests 
if ii Red Cross or be wn for November and/ Cro;s National Photo| close last day 
of the spirit of the Red December of $1,175 Awards, 598 Madison of November 
Cro:s. each month. Fourteen Ave., New York, N.Y. and December. 
grand awards total- Grand contest 
ing $1,600. closes Decem- 
ts ee 90 __ber 3ist. 
Series of pictures that tell | $100 first prize, $25 sec- | Parade Weekly Contest| Dec. 15 
Everyone a complete story. ond prize, 5 przes of rs Chrysler Bidg. 
$10, 5 przes of $5. 


















@ 6” Fresnel Lens 


@ Hinged front opens for wide flooding 


framing mask, diffuser, color filter kit 


FRESNEL PHOTOSPOT 


The Man-Size, All-Purpose Spotlight 
of Professional Power & Flexibility 


[~~ 12 OUTSTANDING FEATURES | 


© Burns 300, 500, 750 w. & Kodachrome lamp 
@ Focuses from 1’ spot to 6’ flood at 5’. @ Swivels in any direction on tension pivots 
@ Focuses to give soft or sharp shadows @ Cool Bakelite focusing and tilting handles 
© 500 watt, 50 hour life projection lamp,$2.20 
@ Welded steel body, completely ventilated @ Adjustable stand extends to 6’ 10”, $2.95 
@ Yoke fits table base, tripod, light stand @ Valuable, inexpensive accessories include 
@ 10’ approved asbestos cord and switch 











While They Last... $14 
ORDER TODAY 


LAMPS AVAILABLE 


Photoflood and Flash lamps are curtailed for the duration, 
but all types of lamps used by the Photospot remain avail- 
Now more than ever the Photospot is the best answer 


able. 
to most lighting problems. 


uses accessories . . 
were ve 
rof. 


. shows portraits, 





= "Shae in their own cae 
enthusiasm. 


Manufactured by 


254 West 47 Street, 





FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


Gives detailed description of Fresnel Photospot construction, 
illutrates how they 
re with — * ae some 


t their unqualified 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
New York, N. Y. 





GUARANTEED 





5 UNCONDITIONALLY 


ume USE COUPON 


ipepeweiemaste ss: 


of thou- 
the famous 
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To: 


1 Send me 
CJ Send me 


Name 


n 
$14.95. 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO. 
254 West 47 St., New York, N. Y. 

I may return within five days for full refund. 
me........Fresnel Photospot(s) at 


0 Prepay, I enclose check or M 
(J Ship COD adding shipping pn dl. 


eee oe 
ANE ae ‘ | i 
OO SEND ME FREE LITERATURE ONLY. 


State 


i 
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500 watt lamp(s) at $2.20. | Py: 
adjustable sends) at rage 45. 
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SALONS AND EXHIBITS 


% Follows P.S.A. Recommended Practices 





Closing Date 


January 7 


Exhibit to see 


Exhibit to See 


December 5 


December 15 


Name of Salon 


For Entry Blank, Write to 


No. of Prints & Entry Fee 


fo Public. 





“Tith Annual Salon of Pho- 
tography of the Minne- 
apolis Camera Club. 


R. L. McFerran, Salon Director, 
Minneapolis Camera Club, 
113 E. 6th St., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


4 .0° 


Dec. 6Jan. 3 





Sixth Southern Salon of 
Photography. 


H. F. Meath 7 _ Soverament 
Ave., Norfolk, 


$1.00 





5th Annual Springfield 
International Salon. of 
Photography, The 
George Wa:ter Vincent 
Smith Art Gallery. 


Salon ire “Springfield 
int'l Salon, The George Wal- 
ter Vincent Smith Art Gal- 
lery, Springfield, Mass. 


$1.00 








The Des Moines Salon of 
Photography. 


Walter Vittum, Y.M.C.A., Des 
Moines, lowa. 





KWilmington Int. Salon. 


Salon Committee, 902 Orange 
} > Wilmington, Del. 





paT aS en ee 
January '5 


‘Philadel phia Inter- 
national Exhibition of 
Photography. 


Lester A. Burton, Exhibition 
Chairman, Architects Bidg., 
17th and Samsom Streets. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Jan. 1-22 


Feb. 8-28 
Delaware Art 
Center 


“Month of Feb. 





February2 
oii of the Pictorial Pho- 


tographers of America. New York. 


10th International Salon | John J. Jocking, Salon Secre- 
tary, 715 E. 226th St., Bronx, 


March 1-21 





February 20 
national Pittsburgh 


Salon. 





*%30th Annual Inter-| Simon Zecha, 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March |9- 


6 
37 Cheslett ‘April 18 





Member's Franklin Photographic 
Show somal of Philadelphia, 
a. 


Dail 77 es 


&! 7.2 
a 
Sr Parkway _ 








Exhibit to See | ‘The Theatre Through 
the Camera of Carl 


Van Vechten." 








April 19 & Montreal, Quebec, Salon. Mrs. R. 


Avenue, 








rson, 77 Sunnyside 
estmount, P. QO 

















A BARGAIN CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
MINICAM 
2 Years for $4.00 
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News Thrills Released 


Official Films, Inc., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York, continues its policy cf including several 
phases of the war in each volume instead of 
producing individual subjects. 

Volume 3 of 1942 News Thrills now ready 
for release, contains the following subjects: 
U. S. Rangers Raid Dieppe, S. Marines 
Capture Solomon Islands, United Nations Stop 
Rommel and 1100 U. S. and British Planes 
Bomb Germany. 


Leitz Lens Opening Covers 


E. Leitz, Inc., has been investigating the 
possibilities of ‘non-essential’ materials to 
determine whether they can be used to make 
certain accessories that we camera fans thought 
were out for the duration. 

Leitz has just made available a new lens 
opening cover. The covers were once (pre- 
Hirohito) made of aluminum. They are used 
to cover the opening in a Leica, to keep dust 
from entering the camera when the lens is 
not in place. 

The new type of lens opening cover is made 
of “non-essential” materials, serves the purpose 
as well as the old-fashioned aluminum did, and 
is available at a lower price than the former 
type. 


ULTRA FINE GRAIN DEV 
eniar o 3 ; 


rie BETTER WA 




















that 
nalism teaches you a what Mind of 
them and 


where to them, 
UNIVERSAL ‘PH 


Dept. 103 10 West 33 St. 











THE WIDEST CHOICE OF FINE GRAIN FINISHING 
iffe 35 

1 > es ng ter Films com 60° 
iffe 

14 or all trem 40¢ 


PROJECTION POSITIVES, photo cell controlled 
STUDIO ENLARGEMENTS, in folders and mats 
SALON ENLARGEMENTS, in 16x20 


AMATEUR FOTO GRAPHIC SERVICES, lnc. 


130 W. 46th St., N. Y. C., Dept. M, LO 5-5483 
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NEW CAMERAS—Still in Stock 


Kodak 20, £:3.5, $30.50; Model 25, £:2.7........ 
Kodak 60, {:1.9, $70.00; B H Companion.... 
Keystone K-8, £:3.5, $31.75; £:2.5.........+++. 
Perfex Turret Magazine, £:2.5...........+++0+- 
Revere 88, —e. $38.50; SUB bis Sneed viene 
Revere 80, $75.00; 85 
Keystone A-7, £:2.7, $52.50; Kodak K 1.9. 
Kodak Magazine, 1.9...........ssesese00- 
Keystone A-75, $64.50; 30x40 Box Screen. 
Argus C-3 and case, $45.00; CC and case 
Foth Derby, 3.5 RF, $38.00; £:2.5 
Kodak Ektra f:1.9, latest 
Perfex No, 55, £:2.8, $51.75; £:3.5..........+... 
Argofiex £:4.5, case, $44.50; Pilot Super, 2.9.... 00 
34 x4% Lo yg Speed Graphic Zeiss 4.5. = 
2%x3% B & J Press, {:4.5 compur 3.00 
2%x3% FR Reporter, £:4.5 compur. 
4x5 B & H Press, Zeiss £:4.5.. 
Super Ikonta A Special Tessar 3.5 
Kodak pane Enlarger 

r 
Federal 219, $25.30; 331 
Argus Color Slide Projector............ @eracdes 


1265 BROADWAY at 32nd Street 
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HERE'S A BETTER WAY THAN 
RUBBER CEMENT 
TO MOUNT YOUR PICTURES 


—FOTOFLAT 


DRY MOUNT TISSUES 


The way professional and 
commercial photographers 
mount their prints. You 
"iron" your pictures on to 
your mount or album page. 
Fotoflat is a dry process— 
no sticky fingers—no mess 
to clean up—edges of 
mounted print are neat and 
clean. Fotoflat is easy to 
apply—use a regular elec- 
tric flatiron or the handy 
Fotowelder. 


15¢ pkg. up 

















Fotofiat is avail- 
able at all camera 
shops in a com- 
plete range of all 

Send f trial ke. 
print sizes. . Gye, caaegh Oo eeent 


we ‘ six 8x10 prints—10c. 
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GADGEIS; KINKS 
AND SHORT CUTS 


é 
Binoculars as Telephoto Lens 


The naturalist can travel “alone and light,” 
take nothing extra along—yet in a few sec- 


onds with a deft spin of a knurled ring can- 


combine binoculars with camera and be ready 
to photograph distant or wild things in their 
natural haunts. 


Telephoto Taken at '/g Mile with Binoculars 


The 2-inch lens has become a 16-inch long- 
focus lens, the equivalent of a 400mm. tele- 
photo lens!. This means the slightest tremor of 
the hand at the moment of exposure is magni- 
fied many times, eight times to be exact. Firms 
selling telephoto lenses for 35mm, cameras ad- 
vise use of a tripod and cable release at speeds 
even as fast as 1/200 second. The other alterna- 
tive is to attach a rifle stock or similar bracing 
device to the outfit. 

To the naturalist, sports spectator, or hiker 
who travels “alone and light” this increases the 
weight of the camera out of proportion to its 
usefulness. With a binocular coupled to the 
miniature camera, however, the combined out- 
fit weighs little more than two pounds. 

The maximum useful speed for pictures 
taken through binoculars depends on the field 
glass. Fine instruments are made by Bausch & 
Lomb, Zeiss, and Leitz; several other makes are 
also good. When an 8x30 glass is held up to 
the ight and about eight inches from the eyes, 
a small light spot is seen in each eyepiece. This 
is the exit pupil or aperture that determines the 
f-opening of the camera when the binocular is 
in place. 

The f-opening is the focal length divided by 
the diameter of the objective lens. In the com- 
bination used, the diameter of the camera’s 
lens is 30mm. The focal length of the binocu- 
lar is about 400mm. Dividing 400 by 30 gives 
13.3. That means I have a working aperture 
of about {13.3 for the combination. 

Using the above calculation, the f-opening 
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for 6x30 binoculars is f10, sia for 7x50 binocu- hd 
lars, {7. With the latter glass, photographs 
under relatively poor lighting conditions are Any 35MM ROLL — 36 

ible. In all cases the binocular aperture is oped and printed to size sath 4 $! bt . 


the effective one and the camera lens is left EXPOSURE ROLL — 60c. 127 SPLIT 
wide open CANDID ROLL — 16 ex: 
With high-speed film, even /13.3 isn’t so slow printed te pee ad say 
outdors. For example, using Agfa Ultra-Speed gins eloped, enlarged te 
film when photographing a moderately bright ag Nay met ethane 
3e 
subject in full sunlight, a shutter speed of Hy Pgs conor. aoa too 


1/200 can be used. Against the sky, snow or 
sand, 1/500 and 1/1000 second exposures are BETTER PICTU R ES 
2523 Lawrence Avenue Dept. M . MM. 


possible. ie A f 

Even the very best binoculars are not per- OO ee eee 
fectly corrected against dispersion in the edge 
of the field. Nevertheless, in the system de- 


scribed the pictures occupy the entire film frame 
and do not diffuse badly at the edges.—W. 7. CAMERAS WANTED 
Beecher. If you have any Photographic Equipment 
to sell, bring or send it to ge Rta Our 
tations are the highest. We will pay cash. 
MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY = 
MEDO PHOTO SUPPLY 


2 Years $4.00 15 West 47th St., New York City 


Get More Fun Out of Photography 
iT: ARE aI I 


& 


“FOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT” 
In the Production of War Equipment 
FEDERAL has received the 


ARMY - NAVY “E” Award 


In making precision apparatus for our 
Armed Forces, we have applied those 
same inflexible standards of Craftsman- 
ship, Quality and Dependability, for 
which FEDERAL PHOTO ENLARGERS 


enjoy world-wide fame. 


FEDERAL MANUFACTURING & ENGINEERING 
CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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It Pays to Learn 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Now—at NN. Y. l. 


Finest Immediate Oppor- 

tunities. Well-Paidg 

FUTURE CAREERS 

Await TRAINED Men 
and Women! 


NATIONWIDE demand for trained photog- 
4 raphers is highest in history! Today’s greatly 
increased use of pictures in all phases of daily 
life—both civilian and military—means almost un- 
limited opportunities everywhere. Both MEN 
AND WOMEN are needed! Good jobs open. 
NOT TEMPORARY a. but permanent 
opportunities. EARN NOW and help the war- 
time effort, while you build a sound, well-paid 
FUTURE CAREER. 


LEARN FROM EXPERTS at AMER- 
ICA’S OLDEST, LARGEST SCHOOL 
Enroll now at the school which has made SUC- 
CESS possible for many of America’s most famous 
and highest-paid photographers. Individual, per- 
sonalized training by full-time experts perfected 
by 33 years’ successful experience. Courses to 
suit YOUR needs in Commercial, Advertising, 
News, Portrait and Color. Home Study—or 
come to our N. Y. studios.. No class- 

es. Start Now. 

WRITE FOR BIG 

ideal Career FREE BOOK. 

for Women 
More opportun- | NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
Sue wetete OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


ever before. 


Enroll! Dept.117, 10 West 33 Street 
New Y: 























‘ork, N. Y. 
@ LIBRARY 
LARGEST SELECTION! LOWEST RATES! 


FREE MEMBERSHIP. U. S. Government Films. 
Anywhere in U.S.A. Film Catalog FREE 


8 mm — 16 mm................$5.00 
State Make, Model of Projector. 


E_MOGULLS astiitthitc 
Sell Your Pictures 


Write for details and free market letter. 


FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD, Inc. 
219 E. 44th St., Dept. 12 P, New York, N. Y. 


18 and |I6 EXPOSURE 


He dog 

























ADVERTISIN 


CLASSIFIED 
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MINICAM PHOTOGRAPHY has _ 80,000 
monthly circulation; including all manufacturers, 
and dealers in the peotcgereite industry; as 
as well-known photographers, instructors of 
paategeghy, photo squads of the Armed Services 
van amateurs and beginners. These 80,000 
are an influential market. Rates for adverti_ing 
columns are ten cents a word. Ten words is 
mum order accepted. Each word counts. Forms 
December 8th for January issue. 
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WANTED — TO BUY 





SEND US YOUR CAMERA TODAY. WILL SEND 


CERTIFIED CHECK BY AIRMAIL IMMEDIATEL 
Free Estimates—Trade-ins. Highest prices in the 
for photo i “Cleveland’s Camera 





Market.” Rotbart and Reitman, 1900 East Sth Street, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





ROLLEIFLEX OR ROLLEICORD. Cash for best offer, ¥ 


Major Jones, 1510 N. Summer, Salem, Oregon. 





WE BUY AND SELL _ 16MM Sound Films and Pro.” 


jectors. Multiprises, Box 1125, Waterbury, Conn. 





WANT DINKY INKIE SPOTLIGHTS, Barn Doors, 
Snoots. Write Bud Johnson, 502 Newland, Jamestown, 2) 


New York. 





WANTED—Good Enlarger. Michael Kravirt, Germain 


town Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—Zeiss Jewel, 9x12 cm_ camera with a 


sories. Good condition only. William T. Kelsey, 
torney, Washington Block, Madison, Wisc. 


HIGHEST CASH-PRICES paid for your Camera. Free 
Estimate. American Camera Exchange, 2130 Broad- 
way, New York. 








FOR SALE 


18CM F4.5 CARL ZEISS TESSAR, $50.00; 3” F335 

Wirgin Gewironar, $15.00; 454” F4.5 Wollensak En- 
larging Velostigmat, $17.50; same 5” focus, $22.50; 
new in barrel with iris diaphragm. 16.5CM Schneid 










passa. 
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Items held ten days for your approval of our a 
~ See 
Super- 


Xenar in barrel, perfect, 


5.00 half 120 Solida 


Schneider Radionar in Compur, perfect, $40 


00. Perf 


55, F2.8 Scienar case and 


flash gun, perfect, $40: 


F2 





00. 











Your films carefully Govelenen in the finest of finegrain devel- 
oper—VAPORATED—and enlarged on Eastman’s finest paper, 

fi . Here is our ‘‘get acquainted’ 
offer: you can judge the quality of our work yourself. 








16-Exp Films developed and enlarged to 314x414. . .$0.50 
36-Exposure Films developed and enlarged to 314x412... 1.00 
16.Exposiufe Films developed and enlarged to 312x5.... 50 
12-Exposure Films developed and enlarged to 312x3l... 35 
Reprints for all above. ... 2.2.2 eee eeesesneeneee each .04 


Complete Price List and Mailing Bags Free. 


AMERICAN PHOTO SERVICE z¢.mso"=0~ 
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Leonard Westphalen, 506 North State St., Chicago, Hl. 





LIKE NEW ROLLEIFLEX STANDARD, F3.5. $50 


worth accessories, ever-ready case, etc., only $155.00. 


New Kawee Reflex 214x3%4, F4.5 and leather case $30. 
Franklin Wells, 1943 Northwest Blvd., Columbus, Ohio, 





5x7 CAMERA, B & L Planatograph lens and case, 
$25.00 3A roll film Graflex and case, $30. Both in per ~ | 


fect condition. Would trade for good miniature. F. 
Wilson, Bad Axe, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Brand new super Ikonta BX E.R. case, 
color adapter, filters, sunshade for $200. Dana K. 
Ball, 1706 Union St., Schenectady, N. Y. 














ANNIVERSARY SPEED GRAPHIC 34x44. Ektar 

Kalart Rangefinder. 12 cut film holders. Heiland 
Sol Speedgun. Weston Master. Condition and Prices; 
New or Like New. R. B. Stewart, President, The Miami 
Deposit Bank, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 








MOVIES — SLIDES — PHOTOS 


16MM SOUND FILMS—Features and Shorts, New and 





Used—Lowest Prices—Multiprises, Box 1135, Water- RS 


bury, Connecticut. 





8-16MM_ FILMS sold and rented. Lists and sample color — 


film dime. Warrington, 1418 Knecht Avenue, 
thorpe, Md. 





Ser esdng. 
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BEAUTIFUL Kodachrome 8-16mm. subjects for grown- 
. Lists, sample 10c; 4 ft. scene from Kaikiki Hula, 
$1.00. Jenkins, 392, Elmira, N. Y. 


PHOTOSTAMPS $1.00 A HUNDRED. Studios, 82-29 
60th Road, Elmhurst, N. Y. 


THRILLING SENSATIONAL, Mexican-Cuban Art 
Pictures, , Miscellaneous, Samples, List;, 50 
cents. Jordan, 135-T Brighton St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS — EDUCATIONAL 


OIL COLORING photographs a fascinating hobby or 

profitable business. Learn at home. Easy simplified 
method. Previous experience unnecessary. Send for free 
information and requirements. National Art School, 1315 
Michigan, Dept. 212-C, Chicago. 


FAMILY ASSOCIATIONS the solution to the World’s 

troubles; organizers wanted; booklet free. The Na- 
tional Family Association, Inc., 324 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 


BACK DATED MAGAZINES. Foreign, domestic, art. 
Used, new books. Catalog 10c (refunded). Cicerone’s, 
863 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNICIANS in great 

demand. We train you in your spare time, in your 
own home. You can practice while studying. Write for 
free catalogue. Imperial Technical Institute, Box 973-M, 
Austin, Texas. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 


PORTRAITS IN OIL on canvas from pho‘o or snap 
shot by expert. $35 up. David Rose Studios, 237 
Hearne Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS WANTED: Amateurs, professi 

als; assignments and free-lance. Coaching and market 
tips. Post-card brings detai’s. Photo-Marketers, Dept. 
M2, Box 110, Southbridge, Mass. 


MUSIC COMPOSED to words. Wonderful proposi:ion. 
Bauer Bros., Oshkosh, Wis. 


YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with trick chalk stunts. Cata- 
log 10c. Balda Chalk Talks. Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


BEAUTIFUL STONES, removed from rings, etc. 100 
assorted, $2.00. Lowe’s, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 


























50 DIFFERENT Brazil stamps to approval applicants, 
ay R. Reidenbach, Lexington Ave., Troy, New 
ork. 





DEVELOPING — PRINTING 


35MM. FANS—See our display advertisement on page 
96. Minipix Laboratories. 








Infra Red Dye Coating for Flash Bulbs 


For blackout flash shots, dye coated flesh 
lamps are made by G. E. and Wabash. 

For those who want to coat their own flash 
lamps, the following formula is offered by the 
Calco Chemical Devision of the American 
Cyanamid Company. 

4 grams Calco Eosine J 
6 grams Calcocid Yellow MCG 
3 grams Calcocid Violet 4BXN 

10 grams Calcocid Milling Fast Green CR 

200 grams Gelatin (Nelson’s hard) 

100 cc. Glycerine 
1000 cc. Water 

Soak gelatin for one hour in half the fluid 
volume of water, warm to 100°F. until it dis- 
solves. Each of the dyes must be dissolved 
separately in a small quantity of water, the vi- 
olet being added a little at a time, dissolving 


(Continued on page 96) 








My generosity is 

really international 

don’t care what 

kind of a camera or 
projector you want to sell . . . I buy ’em all and 
pay TOP prices in coin of the realm. ‘If you have 
no further need for the stuff—or if you’re in a selling 
mood . . . see or write “COLD CASH CHARLIE” 


at once. 


Presiden. 


e | Buy—Sell and Trade Cameras 
and Projectors 


See or write me about 


@ B&H Autoload, 16mm Magazines with 
1” Wollensak F:1.5; foc. mount... .. $143.00 


@ B&H 8mm Companion, F:3.5 lens...$ 52.50 
@ ARGUS C-3 and ARGOFLEX 
@ ARGUS HOME VIEWER AND 
PROJECTOR 
@ ARGUS PROJECTOR 
ie CONTAX II's Leica IIIA's 
@ 6x13 and 45x 107 HEIDOSCOPES 
@ GRAFLEX  @ GRAPHIC 
@ CINE KODA SPECIALS 


Write Dept. MM 


ASS bimyrs 


179 W.MADISON ST CHICAGO.! 








ORDER BY NUMBER 
101—The Fixation Process 


LABORATORY 102—Gamma (what it is) 
104—"*Pin Holes" (how to avoid) 
BULLETINS 


impart 
Technical Help 
EDWAL LABORATORIES, 732 Federal St., Dept. 12M, Chicago 


















TO OWNERS OF 
KALART SYNCHRONIZED 
RANGE FINDERS ) 


To owners of Kalart Lens-Coupled Range 
Finders, Models “G,” “K,” and “F,” Kalart 
offers a special individualized service. 

In this renewal service, competent factory 
technicians will clean, overhaul and reinstall 
your Kalart Range Finder; adjust and check 
focus; replace present mirrors with the new, 
gold-color mirrors. 

Take advantage of this unusual oppor- 
tunity at special low prices for a limited 
time only. For Model “G” the price is $6.50. 
For Model “K,” $5.00. For Model “F,” 
$4.50. 

Send your camera and Kalart Range 
Finder directly, or through your dealer, to 
our plant at Stamford, Conn., requesting 
this service. Your camera and Range Finder 
will be returned to you within fourteen work- 
ing days after we receive your equipment 
A special guarantee certificate will accom- 
pany it. 


THE KALART COMPANY 


114 Manhattan Street 
Stamford Dept. 511 





OWNERS OF C3 ARGUS CAMERAS 


Special hard pig-tan covered case with plush lining. 
olds camera, flash bulbs, and equipment. 
Only $8.00 from your dealer 
or write direct. 


MILLER OUTCALT CO. 
1046 South Olive St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


> GUARANTEED 35mm RELOADS 
(36 exp.) We Supply Cartridges 


YOUR CHOICE—3 FOR $1.25 
Write for free mailing bag. 
Mail orders promptly filled—Postpaid or C. 0. D. 
Miniature Film Supply Co., 723 Seventh Ave., WN. Y. C. 





© AGFA @ DUPONT 
@ SUPREME 














12 Helpful 
‘Hints te Mpetter 


CAMERA AND 
WARDS 1942 coir CATALOG 
be amazed at Wards eer of everything 
Lore eel ok cnellll or marie 
pena phnn h banal = rong el mg 
Low Prices For Cash or Terms Orders 


‘ou want now— 


. Write today. 
i, GOMERY WARD 


NOW! Get “a poten nw A 





Dept. MP1242, Chicago, Ill. 








| SPECIAL OFFER 


Camera Clicking Housewife 
(Continued from page 62) 

hadn’t the slightest idea of what wou 
even constitute a picture. At the bed “ide 
of her son she spent many painful hours © 
reading instruction books and trying to~ 
unravel the perplexities of photography, ” 

Then, while her son rested, Mrs, Kee- 
ton walked the streets with her camera. 

Five months after the camera came into ~ 
the Keeton household, John passed away. 

“Life seemed to lose all its zest, but, in ~ 
time, my camera changed a drab world 
into a storehouse of treasures, just as my 
son foresaw that it would.” 

What was once a blundering, formless 
work began to pay dividends. Her child 
and animal close-ups took prizes in con- 
tests. Newspapers bought her action shots. 7 

She went deep into photography, search- 7 
ing out picture prospects in timber camps, 
where she waded streams, rode log jams. 

No newspaper assignment has been too 
difficult for Mildred Keeton. She has 7 
filmed lumbermen on strike, the ice blow- © 
up of Au Train River in winter. Once 
while filming a fishing trip far out on 4 
white-capped Lake Superior, she lost her ~ 
purse, film holders—and almost her life. 

She likes particularly to photograph | 
children and old folks since they are never 7) 
stiff and posed. She films her subjects | 
wherever and as she finds them. 5 

Into the lives of how many people, to @ 
whom tragedy may come or is already | 
here, will the leavening influence of pho- 
tography fortify the mind, and make the 
spirit resilient? “A creative hobby is a7 
glorious thing,” says Mildred Keeton.END © 


S | 
Before 1922 aerial photographs were invafi- 7 
ably made on glass plates. From 6 to 50 of the 
plates were housed in various ingenious types of “7 
changing boxes or magazines. Today the aerial e2 
pictures are often taken on great rolls of film 
whose motion across the focal plane is synchro 7= 
nized with the ground speed of the airplane, @ 
thus doing away with the need for a shutter. | 
By this latter method sufficient, definition is ob- ~ 
tained to distinguish the horris on a cow a 
several thousand feet! S 
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Pat Fitzgerald 
(Continued from page 24) 












our ee ho i 

‘a - age Oo — some art direc- 
Me or’s slick layout. 

ore This all sounded pretty discouraging. 














































, But why not try an experim 
; eri ? DOLLIN. 
: ‘ ” ry periment? What SUPER DOLLINA. {3 enon’ Spi, int": $8-88 
appens villians photographer has ab ae Sonne tt . wr exeslient. . «=. iZS:00 
ay. director or editor to please? Baie ie Remar Bit Sev Hs 
Ki : . 19.50 
“id We picked Pat Fitzgerald for our model #8 
ay because she is one of the most charming of ay 
the younger crop of models. We sent her 388 
. . 39.00 
“oH a Lucien Ainger, Andre de Dienes, Fritz ‘B38 
Las enle, Vi i : “8 
ld ‘ , Victor Keppler, Roy Pinney and AKINA LIS, £2 - asbas 
n- Sarra. There were no stri i were i is a tons 
: ' a “p se rings tied on to S14x4Ve ye. T LEGRAFLEX, eared — 
: | ‘ pas ng. We said, “Take the F&R REPORTER. 4:5 ‘Xenar. ‘comp.. new “S800 
\- ind of pic i ee 
i ture you would like of Pat pres, 
erald. i i 
i. g . The six pictures shown are 13400 
e results— 3 
: s—to us they prove that photog- PE 
ni ers do have originality—that they do 173 38 
ave bright i i 23.00 
2 new ideas—if they are onl MAG. CINE KO! 39:00 
‘i y IDAK, f1.9 K.A. lens, new 120.00 
given the chance to sparkle Vict Ty nur fics Dallmeyer ewe n. 498-08 
x END KEYSTONE A3. 13.5 Wollengak lens, Lin. “29.80 
30x40 CRYSTAL Beaded Wall Sanco ane ae 
MAGNET". ‘Titie Letior. Set, si ets 4 
valet SS SS. Sara 
0), LIZE y, 5 vem a eeetheieend hiees # St 5.95 
mm ION EDITOR, new. ::... . 
A our Mail Boies te. tae Harm Sia" 8 
RAXIDOS, 214x214, 4.5 lens, new.. 32 
. R Il, 24 la. a ‘ n. 33 
F&R Model 6; Table Tripod, <=. 
PHOTOSTAMPS PEERLESS 11x14 Adj. Enlarging Easel: : 3:53 
ALBERT Automatic 1ixi4 Easel... - Pet 
Made from your favorite snapshot agentes enptitegety= ptleerne Bae 
, MASELL Safelite. red and amber siides: : : 
Photos are the best substitutes. for Fan interval Timers. ee reetees % 1350 


the “‘real’’ thing. Add a realistic 
touch to your correspondence by arge 
pasting a Photostamp on letters, Bn as an Lae ee 
envelopes, postcards. Photostamps 
have many uses, both decorative and ] , 2 
practical. Delivered gummed and } I } 84 ! Ln | 
pourent a to eri me Simply a  ] 3 | s 4 
send snapshot or negative (retur: 
unharmed). Initials or name up to CAMEIRA STORE 
8 letters FREE, if desired. Order 

today. Photostamps make ideal gifts 48 EA 4th STREET . NEW ¥ 
for everyone, especially for men in 
service. none MUrr 


















Your sweetheart, son, 
husband, brother or 
friend in the Armed 
Forces will appreciate 
this fine quality, are = 
usual writing kit. Di VEU * eQRat 
tinctly designed in red DE INTED: wey i CUSTOM 
and blue and displaying UA 2 
his photo with branch of LITY WORK a 
50 Sheets $ .00 service. When ordering, at no extra cost. Your 35MM roll ultra fine a. 
grain processed and each e ra “a 
xposure enlarged a 


send your favorite photo 
50 Envelopes | Postpaid of HIM and branch of to 3%, 4“ 

4 x 4% on deckle-edged gloss or matte 
paper. ‘Only $.00. 


in Handsome Kit eaqvien, 















Neng So Non 









18-Exposure, 60c 16- 
, Exposure, 50c 
F 0 Reloading with East- : 
TOSHOP .». Sei Tee 
. 50c; 18-exp., 30c. Leaders Since 1920 







20 EAST 42nd 5T..NEW YORK CITY 





RAY'S PHOTO SERVICE VU%22 2x. 
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This Christmas 
Give The EMMET Precision Made 


DEFIANT 
MODEL 


Cam-A-Cessory Bag 


Te Your Camera 
Friends. it's a 
REAL Christmas 
Remembrance! 

Smaller in size than most Cam-A-Cessory Bags, 


Fan needs when shooting most all types of pictures 
quality, durability, compactness equals many 
higher priced cases. Priced only................. 


See at your dealers or write to 


FRANK A. EMMET CO. 


2837 W. Pico Bivd., 






being 
934"x3"x6%", but holds EVERYTHING the average Counera 
ts 


$7.95 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





-WELP /1.—— 


SELL us your used CA MERAS and PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT at TOP MARKET 
PRICES! Your idle equipment is valuable 
right now—send us a description 
and you will have an appraisal by 
return mail. Your equipment is 
worth real money in cash and 
even more in trade. Write today' 


FREE camera and Photographic 
Supplies Catalog—buy at 
money saving prices! Write to 
Dept. 12B2—ask for Catalog C542. 


LAFAYETTE CAMERA 


901 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
265 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 








GORGEOUS COLOR! 


Hollywood's Most Beautiful Models 
Photographed in Kodachrome 


2x2 Natural Color Figure Slide: 
—All New! No Two Alike! Crit- 3 for $i 00 
kling Color! Some a 


Ld ai i 
aces nm the Studio — Some 7 for $2.00 


2x2 Black & White Fi jure Slices! i0 for $1.00 


35mm Figure Negatives! Fine 
25 for $2.00 


Grain Gesanteed to Make Saion 
CINE ART STUDIO 











Qual ity Gnia Enlargements! All New 
Box 328-C HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
35mm. 


ote DEVELOPED FREE 


Pay only for what you get. Maximum charge 36 Exp.— 
$1.00 18 Exp.—60c Univex Rolls—$1.50. r rate is 4c 
per print. If less than 25 oe are good we issue 
4c credit rt print. Enlarged to “3%4x4% with Photo- 
Electric Eye. hey aper only. High class work 
guaranteed. D. ine — _ eceesieg, 24 Hour 
Service EF * SAVE Y. Send roll and 
$1.00 today. (Or sent C. O. b. = postage.) 


MINIPIX LABORATORIES 


P. ©. Box 1144 Dept. 310 CHICAGO 
Copyright 1939, Minipix Laberator' 
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Infra Red Fiash Bulbs 
(Continued from page 93) 


each addition before adding more. The water 
may be warmed but not to exceed 125°F. 

Dilute each dye solution with a little of the 
gelatin solution, then dilute the glycerine with 
an equal quantity of warm water. Mix ingredi- 
ents prepared as above one at a time, then add 
the remainder of the water. 

Any air bubbles should be filtered through 
clean muslin. Keep the dyed gelatin solution at 
96° F. and immerse the bulbs one at a time. 
Each bulb is slowly withdrawn. Turn cap down. 
ward for a few seconds, then invert, in order to 
secure even coating. A!low the bulbs at least 
24 hours to dry. 

This process does not give “black light.” It 
is an infra-red light, but can be used as a 
strictly black-out lamp if a filter is used. 

The above dyes presented are available only 
in wholesale lots from the American Cyanamid 
Company, Bound Brook, New Jersey, as follow: 


1 to 9 Ib. ——— 
Calco Eosine J. . $3.40 
Calcocid Yellow MCG. . 2.80 
Calcocid Violet 4BXN... se 
Calcocid Milling Fast Green CR 3.30 
These dyes may also be obtained from Bach- 
meier & Co., Inc., 438 West 37th Street, New 
York City, in 1 ounce lots—upward. Their 
designations of these dyes are: 
Baco Photo Eosin, Yellowish 1601 A 
Baco Photo Tartrazine 1956 A 
Baco Photo Violet 4 BXN 410A 
Baco Photo Milling Fast Green CR 609A 





"Secret mission great success! So that's what Ve- 
ronica Lake's other eye looks like.” 
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HENLEY’S 20th CENTURY BOOK OF 
FORMULAS, PROCESSES & TRADE 
SECRETS. 1942 revised edition edited by 
Prof. T. O’Conor Sloane. The Norman Hen- 
ley Publishing Company, New York. $4.00. 
Our interest in this book was not for only 

the section on photography edited by Carlyle F. 

Trevelyan, faculty member of the Modern 

School of Photography, New York, but for the 

thousands of cther interesting facts and formu- 

las. The publisher advertises that there are 

10,000 formulas in the book. 


About 75 pages of the book are devoted to 
photography, and since the book is printed in 
8-point type, two columns to the page, this gives 
space for a quite thorough treatise. 

Some of the material covered is: modern 
emulsions; fine grain methods and formulas; 
negative correction; printing papers, methods 
and formulas; toning and corrective formulas ; 
data on modern working techniques, color pho- 
tography, motion pictures and allied processes. 

The regular formula information is so exten- 
sive that it is impossible to even outline it here. 
There isn’t much in the way of home or shop 
formulas that hasn’t been covered. For gadget- 
minded amateurs or professionals this is a gold 
mine. 


UNIVERSAL PHOTO ALMANAC. Edited by 
Jacob Deschin, A.R.P.S. The Falk Publishing 
Company, New York. $1.00. 

This is the 1943 edition of the Universal Pho- 
to Almanac edited by Jacob Deschin, A.R.P.S., 
phy. Because of the informative and instructive 
data it contains, the Photo Almanac continues 
to be one of the best annuals published in this 
country. 


The Almanac is arranged in two sections— 
still and cine.. The “still” formulary section has 
been considerably augmented and ‘is up-to-date 
with material covering speed ratings, filter fact- 
ors, fine grain developers and tables of weights 
and measures. The “cine” section introduced in 
this 1943 edition for the first time, contains 
some exclusive material prepared for the 
Almanac. 


The Gallery Section includes 25 pictorial 
prints by the following: Adolf Fassbender, 
F.R.P.S., F.P.S:A.; Arthur S, Mawhinney, 
F.R.P.S., F.P.S.A.; David Darvas, Harvey 
Falk, Martin Polk, John Muller, Jack Wright, 
Sydney Hut, David B. Eisendrath, Jr.; Charles 
J. Belden, Joe Pichler, Leroy Roselieve, Walter 
Gottfried, Albert Greenfield, Jacob Deschin, 


and others. 


SIGURDUR IN ICELAND. A photograph‘c 
picture book by Alida Visscher Shinn. Pub- 
lished by the David McKay Company, Phila- 
delphia. 50c. 

This is one of a series of photographic chil- 
dren’s books by the same publisher. The text is 
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Write for  amplete new lists 
HOLLYWOOD FILM ENTERPRISES 


606 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif 





Give "The Three 
ome Movie Conteen Tha tesa 
Your friends and family will en- 













the list with 
ony. ,,. Miny 


and 
include Gawatd 


Give a Rabbi 
LAUGHABLE Mouse, Donald 
this year. “MINY”? 


See at your dealers. 





LENSES 











Finely ground and polished. New but edges 
very, very slightly chipped. 
“OUR ADVERTISING SPECIAL" — Set No. 1-M 
For copying, ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS, macropho- 
tography, portraits of babies and small pets, magni- 
fying, experimental optics, and for making a two- 
power f/16 telephoto lens, Kodachrome Viewer, Stereo- 
scopic Viewer, ground glass and enlarging focusing aids, 
eight-power telescope, three-power pocket te . and 
for many other uses. Focal lengths 1 to 16 inches. 
Set No. 5-M—‘The Gadgeteer’s Delight—35 Lenses for 
$5.00, Pos 
Set No, 10-M—“‘The Experimenter’s Dream’’—70 Lenses 
for $10.00, Postpaid. 
= R E F Big 10 page booklet of plans 
aed directions included. 


Satistaction positively guaranteed. 
EDMUND SALVAGE CO. 


Dept. 3, 41 W. Clinton Ave., P. O. Audubon, N. J. 








FOR CORRECTION, IMPROVEMENT AND 


GREATER ENJOYMENT OF 





im «NING 
_ Improves or 
‘and slightly under exposed 


IVORINE 


In 3 minutes- IVORINE con- 












For Both $3.95 “iva verts KODACHROMES into 














OT ut §=—- DEVELOPING AND ENLARGING 
xouice Fine Grais Developed 
° Vv: ed 

to snes 


On Deckled Edge Glossy Paper 
Ea ari 








ntam 
24-HOUR SERVICE. Superb Quality De-Luxe Prints, 
MAIL Your ROLL WITH $1 TODAY 
Sampte Print -" Mailing Bag. 


or Write for 
MINIPHOTO LABORATORIES °- Scinato, New’ York ad 

















THRILLING NATURAL COLOR 


TRANSPARENCIES 


OF tho ag HAWAII 


50: 


ANOTHER Wesco first! 
Exclusive, breathtaking 
Kodachromes of pictur- 
esque Hawaiian scenes from 
ee files of Mike Roberts. 
A treasured addition to 
your slide file! 12 in series. 
1. Sunset Waikiki. 2. Island 
Flowers. 3. Native Fish- 
erman. 4. Island Girl. 5. 
‘ae Diamond Head. 6. Nuuanu 
m= Pali. 7. Kapalana Beach? 8. 
Hanalei Valley. 9. Waipio 
Vall > Ba! Haleakala 
ter. 11. Island of Maui. 12. Rainbow Falls. Order by 
number from your favorite camera store or write direct to 


WESTERN MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


254 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 















CAMERAS 
ENLARGERS ACCESSORIES 


STILL IN TIME 
for Xmas 


Deliveries — 
Write Us Your Wants 


REMARKABLE BUYS 


Order Now — Don't Delay ; 
We'll Buy Your Used Cameras, Etc. 


PROJECTORS 


4) 
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CAMERA EXCHANGE ORIGINATORS SINCE 1890 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 


116 FULTON ST NEW YORK CITY 





“CRAIG “CINETINTS 


RANGE PURPLE BLUE. AMBER GREEN 





te Kit, $ 


A CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


——— 





PACIFIC COAST FILM COMPANY 


512 NO. SIERRA BONITA, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 








exceedingly well done and the photographs are 
well selected to interpret the country of Ice- 
land. Printed by a gravure process the book is 
attractive and colorful. It should make an in- ~~ 
teresting Christmas present for the child with | 
photographic parents. The strength of this story 
told with abundant pictures may inspire some 
of the lax members of the photographic fra- 
ternity to get busy again. 


NATURAL HISTORY WITH A CAMERA, 
By L. W. Brownell. Published by American 
Photographic Publishing Company, Boston, 
$3.75. 

This is an exciting book, not because it tells 
how to spin the life story of a butterfly, from 
cocoon to nectar gathering, but because it re- 
kindles in the reader the desire to know more 
about the world of nature. In an interesting 
style, the months of the year as nature cele- 
brates them, provide the vehicle for Mr. 
Brownell’s camera story. The habits of the 
wild things, where and when to look for them 
and how to handle them and photograph them 
are discussed from the naturalist’s as well as a 
photographer’s point of view. 

Most of the pictures are taken in the field, 
a few, such as butterfly’s eggs, were watched 
and photographed inside the home. 

This would be a wonderful book to put in 
the hands of an inquisitive youngster at ten 
years of age, which isn’t saying that a grown- 
up won’t get a real thrill from it, too. We 
went out to hunt and photograph some feathery 
lichen, after half an hour with November. 


New Exposure Meter Manual Published by G. E. 


Just off the press is a new 97-page Exposure- 
meter Manual published by the General Elec- 
tric Company. A companion to the G-E Photo 
Data Book, the Manual deals with some of the 
scientific aspects of: photography, particularly 
those related to exposure, rather than with the 
art of photography. It is complete, easy to read 
and understand. 


ice ae es Se 


The technique of using the exposure meter in 7) 
various situations is explained by practical ex- 7 ™ 
amples, and the meter readings are interpreted “het 
in terms of photographic quality. Color pho- ~ 
tography is treated as a separate subject. 4 






Special uses of the exposure meter, such as 
measuring light in the home, estimating print- 7” 
ing exposure in the darkrocm, and balancing ~ 
Protoflash exposure with sunlight, are described 
in detail. 

The Manual is sold through photo dealers at 
$1.00 per copy. 














PORTRAIT LENSES 








Crystal Clear Positive Meniscus | 
in chromed brass metal rings 
Series Vi $1.85 
Same price for +1 or +2or +3 


L. R. BIBER (CO. 


Times Square, New York 





By hie ta ois 


Times Building 
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CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT PHOTO 


B & J Cameras and SOLAR Enlargers give you a winning Sp 
combination for perfect pictures —- the Press Camera 
for negatives conan sparkle with briiiance and detail, the 
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| 


» 
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R for big, beautiful pictorial prints. . { 9) 


SCAR ENLARGERS ~ 


SOLAR’S precision construction, perfected optical-light system and 

ractical design transform your most commonplace negatives into 

\ utiful, pictorial prints. A SOLAR gives you every essential feature 

i) for perfect projection printing — and an ease in operation that 
makes successful enlarging as easy as contact printing. For 35mm. { 4 
to 5x7 inch negatives. EXCISE ADDITIONAL. $ 50 } 


Ma/PRICES STARTAT ..... 2... Ao . 


BES 4x5 PRESS CAMERA 


The choice of leading press phot hers — ideal [7 
for amateur use in all news, sports, “portraiture, illus- 2 
trative and pictorial photography. Revolving back, dual controls and a wider 
range of adjustments make it the amateur’s most versatile instrument Poe 

successful pictures. See the B&J at ~§ dealer. 


fens and accessories. 
PRICES START AT . $5 450 
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COMMERCIAL 
VIEW 
CAMERAS 


New improved models in 

the popular 4x5, 5x7 and 

8x10 inch sizes to meet every need of both ama- 

teur and professional. Extra long bellows, wider 

pe agp se — and ical studio metal slide- 

ways adapt them to critical studio 

work. PRICES START AT . $4350 
CATALOG 1242 


ON REQUEST 


LITERATURE FREE 


ee . Please send me your complete 
[3 wr [ E & ne, Wn, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. U.S.A 223 V T MAL ON STREET 








Pay him a Christmas visit in snapsho 


NAPSHOTS, more than anything else, 
can gather up the very spirit of the 
home Christmas—the faces, the scenes, the 
incidents—and deliver it to a distant shore 
or ship or camp. Or to dear ones in other 
parts of this vast country, who are obliged 
to be absent. 
So Christmas, for many years, has been 
a time when people remembered to take 
snapshots. This year the need for remem- 
bering is greater than ever before. 


In the Holiday rush, don’t overlook the film 
—plan to have Kodak Verichrome Film on 
hand ... so every visitor, every high spot, 
can have a place in the Christmas record. 
At your Kodak dealer’s are albums in 
which to put your pictures to send away 
—priced from a few cents to several dollars. 
An album makes your gift more festive, 
keeps the snapshots in order, guards against 
loss. Seleet your albums early—today ..-. 
Eastman Kodak Co.; Rochester, N. Y. 





Lhis Christmas, more than ever, will be 


Americas KODAK day 





